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Ten months 

a Prisoner 

‘hh bee 
Filipinos...... 
~S 

MR. ALBERT SONNICHSEN 

whose narrative under the above title 
affected public opinion widely as soon 
as it was published, went out to the 
Philippines with the second expedition, 
as quartermaster of the transport 4ea- 
landia, and on his. arrival in Manila 
joined the Utah Battery as o private, 
While on a visit to Malolos, a wrek 
before hostilities opened hetween Agul- 
nade and) the American army, he wis 
arrested us aspy. From January, £899, 
until November, oq, Mr. Sonnichsen 
was hurled from one prison to another, 
as the insurgent army retreated to the 
north The Av FL Aferafd finds his 
story of his experiences “quite Me 
mest interesting, thrilling, and inform 
Ing of all backs that have been prompt- 
ed by the Philippine episode in our 
history.” The WL FL 7rifawe say's it 
ls: ** to be read hot only as o spirited 
recital of personal bdventures, but for 
the light it throws on the inhabitants 
af the Philippines." 

“< 
This book ison large octavo, anit is 

for sale at al] book stores, or will be 
sent by the publishers 

CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
on receipt of price, $2.00 
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WOVE distinetive part of the Old 
| Ytnna Trail lies between So- 


noyta (long. pia" so°) atl 
sierra Gila (long. 1247.05"), the sonth- 
Wtslernmost range of Arivona: be- 
tween these points jt nearly coincides 
with the internatiottal bewwtlary, Fast 
of the old-time Place of Cori there are 
several tribtttary trails, The ancient 
and modern pllaritnage- path leads west 
ward from Baboqitivart Peak (long. oo1* 
go) lo-a capricins witering plate at 
the southern end of Santa Rosa Moratt- 
ains (long, f227 30°), and thence on to 
Sonovia; the early Mexican route lect 
thrangh Magdalena and Santa Ata, and 
thence through Altar and over the platns 
to the Santa Rosa water: the liter 
Mexico: approach (afterward adopted 
by tiny American pioneers) can be 
traced through Fronteras to the old 
nussion, of Tubac, aud thence through 
Arivaca and Sasabe to a practically per- 
tianent water at the sonthern end of 
sterra Baboquivari (Poso Verde), and 
on over the plains now intersected by 
the boundary to Satta: Row anil So- 
novyta ; while an alternative American 


approach lies throngh the anctent city 
om Tucson and by Covote spnng (it the 
northern end of Sierra Ter breaaytti var) lo 
the main trail anywhere east of Santa 
Rosa, and thence to Souoyta. From 
this oasis westward there is but a single 
wy to Tinatas Altus, wear the southerm 
end af Sierra Gila: bot there the tracks 
diverge, one distributary leading down 
the northeastern side af the tange to 
Rio Gila, another through a weighboring 
pass and thence directly northwestward 
to Vira, with a third (theoretieally at 
lenst ; the way is practically itnpass- 
able save by well-equipped expeditions) 
acriss the drifting sascs stretching to 
Kio Colorade at the potut touched. hy 
the Arivena-Semora boundary, 

The Santo Dotningn of today stands 
on the site of the wooden cross erected 
by the puulres over two centuries apn, 
It is a feudal Mexican village of the 
type prevailing in the remoter districts. 
Owed and governed (with constant 
fealtv to the distant but beloved Presi- 
dente aud the much-adored Carimencita, 
whidis to Mexico what Victoria was to 
Britain) by Dou Cipriane Ortega, it com- 


yo 





“The Santo Deeningo of tolay 


prises a cluef residence, a habitation for 
the advata (customs office), a smaller 
hottie occupied by a tumor branch of the 
family, a church with borseshoe-shape 
bell arch, and threeor four shops asd 
stables, wll of miobe, fat-roofed anid one 
low story high: ‘besitles, there is an 
abastelonec ore mill of holfa doce steam- 
driven atrastres, while hall a doren 
Papago Tndian hots form the costomars 
‘lower: tow, The rancho lit pre, 
skilfully irrigated and so prodictive that 
cotrals and sheds are filled with vigor- 
ous stock gil obvncdant erain-hay onl 
harley, The nearest low spur ot Sie 
Souovia better attests the antiquity of 
the settlement thon the tew hoses mid 
inhabitants; for there the evanprelists 
nod their civil successors have laid seven 
ar eight generations of their dead tn 
cross-marked septulchtes, while liared by 
liek the much more POpUlois Cemetery 
of the Popago Poa Ai thowe of the 
pavan dead tithe form af a 47 | howe), 
but butt of stones and-strewn with the 
bones oF sacrificed horses: those of the 
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coUuverts nn siniilir 
form, thaneh built ef 
eorth pod = diecently 
TuUTked with crosses 
oittlined in pebbles. 
At both restdence ane 
witian the ethuolopie 
eepcdition wis wel- 
comed and supported 
by Dow Bartolo Orte- 
ga (in the temporary 
absenee of the eldest 
brother), nswell as tiv 
Lite local customs off- 
cer, Setior Cnr, 
the wav havin beer 
made cosy by the 
COnThes prevision of 
Jescican authorities.” 


OS THE WAY WEST- 
We ATT} 


~ ue Cn November 15, 
1900, @& six-mule 
wagon carrying all the casks and kegs 


“Hie Poocetlency Manvel de Aspinog, the 
Mexican Atibaseanor at Wishington, anil Fox 
cllincia Fernandes Deol, Seoretario de Pos 
Went, in Mesto), wer on Chisoeetrasion, es an 
others, moat Thera] anil olitving in firnmhing 
atthiotttie for the byternational thuglogic 
nmtk, While the Mexican anthisctties al Nopates 
WHE 82 pCHercus aa ty son @ Tepreeontative 
te Phoenix, ated thence with the expeditter to 
Sania Dlaninvs, The purts citupise: ‘VW. I 
Miche in chatge: De Lanecey Ctl], artist; 
Professor Rh. HO Porbes, of Tiateon, a geet iar- 
jg part ol the eepedtition.: Jet], Carroll atl 
lim Moberly, etiocknien + Aiello Mata, Mext- 
cat cusiome oficer, and Ramos Aapeda, hex 
Can interpreter, with Huyl Norris, Papeayre in 
terpreier “The entire route war from Phirnix 
be (tek Thea] | Cece Saw Ajo to irtobir atte 
Ht) Sante Dorin: thence to Sonovta aru 
sratliwail tnt Chiltohwe, Cian, al Las Twjitaa 
tv Caborca: nest westward do tie Gulf shore 

mee ‘Likes Ppa, meet Ty ecu plex liv? Lhe tow ce 

net Tetokw tribe), aod thenee back, tainly 
by new Poe, to Santo Dominga, From thie 
aint the ofd Yuta trail was troversial to 
Tintjls Altay, anil thetice ofa Gila Clie ti 
Vin, whence fie eapedition pushed on tothe 
Cony eonetibry, tent tie antl of Colocal 
river, allerwatd retorning ta Vir atl the 
eat valley to Phiceuie. 


Tor Oun Yuma Tratt 


of both Sate Domingo and 
Sonovin, besides a quarter-load 
of hay and grain, set out on 
the Old Yiirou Tratl toder an 
artongement with Don Kartolo 
to deliver water atl feed in 
‘Tule Pass (‘axty-odcdl miles 
away!) by the third .eventiy : 
went dav the four-mile light 
waeon acl the four saddle ani- 
malseat the expelition were Gn 
the road betinies, Cnessitig 
the sandwaeh of Kio Sonoyta 
—a chatmnel bread emoueh for 
the Ohio, deep enough for the 
Sehiyikeill, bait chast-dry from 
bank to bank—the way menn- 
dered over a cactis-dotted plam 
stintilstnng i vast allovial de- 
past Dit revealing its orlgte 
by sheetHood carving in oc- 
casional projecting bosses of 
granite: passing mMonuinent 
72, itswung afew yards north 
of the boundary to towel at 
Chutobagiito—the Papago vil- 
lage with five centuries behind 
it-and twoadobe houses besides 
a halt-dozen native huts within 
it, Here the entire white pop- 
timtion (Mir AT. G,. Levy ier: 
chant, mine-owner, justice of 
the peace, atl deputy shen) was 
avidly lioopituble, the native residents 
attentive, as became the mousualtess of 
the event; and the side-barrels and 
half-dozen canteens of the outit were 
soit Hillect with the slihtly alkaline vet 
polatable ond wholesome water froin 
the spring. QOntitobaquito lies amid the 
eouthedstertrtioa! foothills of «a sierra 
hearing the tome of spring nnd village ; 
i dozen miles away the range divides, 
a-<2pur setting off southward to form 
Cerro Salado (or Sterta de la Salada), 
awd the tral veers partly to avoid this 
spur, partly to touch the ** last water" 
Te PS par 
Beyond Quitobaquito the anctent trail 
giows inpressive. True, the nanmow 


“A cactislotted platen 
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2. fevediing tts orgin 
ii eccmiiaiial proenp cette linrtoes, ai? pratie.”" 


stock-puth followed by the wagons isin 
large purt new: bot, as well seen from 
the crest of Cerro Htterfano, the new 
track diverges from the old only be- 
couse the old was so dcep that it las 
hecome a storm-cut aroya—indeed for 
tiles Rio Sonovta shandons the ancietit 
sandwash during its brief spurts of 
activity to convert the wheel-worn way 
into a flood-channel. Prelastoric sites 
and relics of the-early stone age ore 
sireely scattered over the plain: the 
ruins of a Mexican rancho, with well 
tera corral atitd ace ins, lie three itt les 
west of Ouitotuquito ; anil there ts an 
thandoned ganacdero (stock ranch) at the 
“Leet water’ five ales bevouwd. knows 
coinmonly os “Agaa Dulee'’ from the 
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alkaline sweetness of the water, prop- 
erisas "Aptis Salada '’ froimitssalinity. 
The “aga” ismerely the small residurin 
of uuderflow and local seepage brought 
to the surface of the Sonovta sainlwash 
by impervious ledges of Cerro Salada in 
llieir snbtertancan extension across the 
valley; and the banks aud bottom are 
encrimted with froyt-like. efllorescences 
of mineral salts. The water is fair for 
stock, just potable for met; its a re. 
aunt for hall-wild cattle and ‘herses aud 
hurros ranging the sierms ond valleys 
for twenty miles beyond ; but the Intest 
sizit is that of Dew Bartolo’s outfit, 
whose casks and kegs were filled twenty 
four hours earlier, Here we pitch o 
tentless camp, with the first praves of the 
Old Yuma Trail on a low spur hard by : 
the sky is clear, though the air is heavy 
aud warm: atid Cavote ithe Wise One 
of Papago lore) creeps mear to sing his 
raii-song—a sleep-breaking wail well 
understood of the.vaqneros. 


THE SUM? OF THE SONOYTA 


The first frint dawn of the 17th is 


iihersd bya slow sprinkle from low 
clouds, forming a fog-bank half way ap 
the Cerro, but soliglt overhead that the 
brighter stars pliinmer through; and 
blankets are hurriedly rolled and londed, 
breakfast is bolted andthe outfit isumder 
way in the pray twilight. With stinrise 
the floating fogs fade, revealing the en- 
tire salt pan in which Rio Sonoyta comes 
toan end—a basin of a score square 
miles, botaided on the secth by Cerro 
Salado dnd its footslopes, on the west by 
Hinor fanges Tumiing down from Sierm 
Pintecuie, and on the southeast by’ a 
sheetiiood slope studded with voleaniec 
buttes and mesas; while the old valley 
opening south westward to the (Gull stop 
fladam of hinidred-foot dies marking 
the margin of the Red Desert—a sea- 
bom tide of sand slowly enyulfing the 
lowlatds of Sonora from Kio Colorade 
to Lobos Point. This is the “* sik "’ 
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of the Sonoyvta in the pioneers" vernt- 
ilar, its evaporating vat in physica) 
fact; after freshets it is lake or mo- 
rans according to the volume of the 
Hood, ond then bottomless mire for 
weeks; now it isa Titen-patterned car- 
pel of tel, white, yellow, and black 
efflorescences, relieved ly the greens of 
salt-enduring shrubbery on higher spots. 
Cn the hhard-baked surface-crust the 
houfs drum and the wheels romble with 
a hollow reverberation more disturbing 
Loatimals than to te—alhbeit reminders 
to these of tragedies galore im the treach- 
enous sump. A herd of wild burros see 
or scent the lemting horsemanfrom afar, 
and after deet-like stumps and sorts 
and other signals wather ina hunch, with 
dams ond fools tn the lead »and males in 
the rear, to skim with aninzing swift- 
ness—tecalling the wild asses of Arabia-— 
down the rocky slopes and over the re- 
sounding plava obliquely across the trail 
toward the impassable sand-dunes ; 
while an occasional band of half-wild 
horses muy be glimpsed lurking behind 
Hitsqnite climps or scurrying for ture 
distant shelter, 

The trail leaves the Sonoyta basin 
bout longitude 113" 10", and ten iniles 
seuith of the boundary ; thence it wan- 
ders: northwestward over rovky fout- 
slopes, bending shvhtlhy to aveid tsoloted 


htttes and enrving: more sharply to cross 


artuyes, for a dozen miles—to an imper- 
ceptible divide and the invisible fron- 


ter, where it entersa typical valley-plain 


of southwestern Arivoun, Jnat outside 
the busin we overtake the supply outiit 
(which should lave heen thirty miles ftr- 
ther ott), and learn of the broken queer 
bolt and the long night ride by the Mexi- 
eat te replace it, while the Indiau <taid 
by the stock; antl we foregather to 're- 
vim plins, swallowing: apprehensions. 
avd accoll bite as the rare clotds: of 
Papagueria gather to break in woonday 
showers and dispel the darkest danger 
of the desert. After arranging a ren- 
dezvous where galleta prass may ‘be 
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found (for all-stock trails are tiow left 
behind), the lighter outfit. pushe: on to 
ovtspan iti sight df mornment 175 (lan- 
gitucde 113° 20°)}—the first “‘ dry’ camp 
onthe Old Trail, Heresign of antelope 
and deer are seen, and the galleto ts re- 
covering slowly front the over-pasturage 
of the mid-century; Mr. Gill finds a 
curious jaboriginal cache i a cavert 
of the voleanic butte on which the mont, 
nent stands: oid showers come and go 
throughout the might, 


ACKOSS LAVAS AND MATLPATS 


The second morning from. Santo Do- 
minge is cool and-clondy; hlankets-and 
saddles are stiff with the wet, the am- 
mals fractions: but three miles of snioetls 
roing and arising sun bring comfort 
with the parsage through a conperies af 
granite picachos ising abruptly from 
the level plain—and the pass is a gate- 
way into Tule Desert. The first quarter 
of this expanse alternates between bare 
playa anil a lax thicket of ermoeote 
( farres) growing in extraortinary Inx- 
titiance (clumps twelve feet high and 
branches fifteen feet ling_are common ), 
while the milty floor is riven every few 
toils by giant shrinkage-cracks, often a 
foot or more wide and a yatd or two 
deep. Fortunately the showers bere 
have been light; yet the alkaline silt is 
temicious mud, fellockaleep for the 
nules and twice felloedlecp for the 
wagons, The next friction of the val- 
ley is a tongue of the Red Desert, 
reaching in bv the western eid of Sierra 
Pinecate and stretching a dioxen. miles 
northward to lap the base of parti-col- 
oted Sterrn Pinta: for five miles the old 
trail (which was lest in the plovyas) te- 
appears here and there as a deep-wort 
way, partly filled and often obliterated 
by drifting sands; and the dead drag ts 
the more dispiriting for the steady nip- 
grade toward the malpais belt dividing 
Tule Valley. 


This malpais—theme of many a trav- 
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eler’s tale—forms a notable feature of 
the old rete. Tt isa vast sheet of black 
lava-stretching toward Sierra Pinta from 
a proup oF craters (andl probably tn 
seen fissires a8 well) a few furlongs or 
miles south of the retdwiy; but while 
a) youthful, in geologic sense, that the 
principal lines and lobes of lowage and 
the rnggel scarps of the margins rettiain 
distinet, the surface is - weathered into a 
pavement of pebbles bedded below in 
ight yellow sand but polished mhove 
by a “desert varnish" of remarkable 
brilliance; and the pebbles are set Sr 
close that the varnished surfaces form o 
neatly continnens mirror miles ht ex- 
tent, reflecting light and teat with 

infil daotensity. The malpais belt 
‘ors & low mesa on which an occa: 
donal scmibby imesquite or sugnaro 
(Cerens giyuntcus) or pitahaya (Ceres 
enoeimanni) hes found lodgiment; i! 
affords fine views of the Painted Range 
ai the north, of the serrate crests and 
painted peaks brought out by the after- 
noun stint in Tule Mountains, and espe- 
clally of Sierra Pinecate, now falling 
into the Tear on the left; and the Last 
view serves to rectify the reports of the 
pioneers by showing that Pinecate ts 
not aerater bit A range, that the nial- 
pais stops niles short of its nearer base. 
nil that it rises from the Red Desert 
quite like other ranges of western Sc- 
nora, thongh to a loftier height than 
any neighbor. Through the polished 
avemert of black malpats the old trail 
4 distine: oso line on a timp; the larger 
pebbles and boulders have been thrown 
out of the wav of wheels by getierntions 
of travelers while the smaller ore ground 
into the ashen sand: and it intervals 
not exceeding o few hundred rods the 
bordering pavement is broken by cross- 
shape pebble-piles marking the }ourney’s 
end now of a vouth, apsin of mother 
and child, elsewhere of two or three 
ailult companicns, bit niere commonly 


af the single traveler, as told vaguely 


by the sive and form of the heap—all 


THE 


pTim reminders that among the pioneers 
the talpais was a) favorite place for 
chy Tita, 

A. DESERT STORM 


The stock are breathed on the nearer 
ede of the mnlpais, amid passing sheawy- 
ers: then pirshed on (the ligitter ontfit 
goining rapidity) toward Tule Pass, 
Meantime the clouds about the santh- 
eaktern shb-mnge of Srercm Tule prow 
dense, while those on neighboring crests 
lighten: then the clowl-mass vells the 
anh-sierra to tts base, aud half an lotr 
later sets slowly northeastward over 
Tule Valley toward the trail, so slowly 
thot both ontfite ore saorosk the mak 
pats atid in the weatertt mali of the Red 
Dresert lonerie belope the tempest strikes. 

Atypical deseri storm, (thongn of ex- 
ecptivinal severitw) was this, atid in- 
strictiveineverv spect, While among 
the peaks the clond-bank was abot 


Oup Yuma VPeran 
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hteh and fintiened done 
shame above, five or stm trnoles im. cpqn~- 
eter at twikthinis of the beteht, and 


LAfee miles pcross at the level at the 


J 
ee | LT 


peliined thw ratn-lines seeq in the lower 
third countering from both sides): ane 


these proportions seemed to he matn, 
tained, save for slight flattetiiine, as the 
miss drifted inte the yolley ond grew 
in size, Ut owes net ortlerly in bhe- 
hayior > tt8 rate of oadvance—after its 
clnving hold on the -sterio broke—was 
eivht or tet) niles an howr: aml the 
fonar tf rain and wind on drifted sand 
nnd sealtered mesquites wasamlible balf 
a hotir, aminous for Half as lone, he- 
fore the storm was actoally at hand. 
steadily the rim of cloud-hanl. prshed 
forward, passed overhead, and eclipsed 
the entire heavens sive-the northeastern 
dighth ; Hela sprinkles fell from it chi- 
tectly downward throoh still oir at 
first, but grew keavier as they canglit 
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the northeasterly oir-drift ; then rather 
suddenly—so quickly Lut prompt ac- 
tion was required to protect the wagon 
us the stock tured tail—the wind stit- 
fened without changing direction, while 
the shower became a torrent; amd ten 
trinutes later a 35-ttlle gule was driving 
the drops in a nearly horizontal sheet 
dhove the due tops, while the henrper 
ature fell from some zo° to abont 35°, 

and small hailstones formed apparently 
within a duwen feet of the grauud., Ten 
ninntes morc and the gale wok down 
to @ breeze, the torrent lo a sprinkle; 
then the rearwarl margin of the cloud- 
honk drifted away before the contin: 
ing breeze, and the low-switggmg stun 
shone: brightly. The cloud--nass pir 
sued its way toward Sierm Pinta, evi- 
dently meeting a misty cape already 
hong about its shoulders: with the con- 
junction there was much lightning and 
acme anilible thitider: then the vapor- 
bank spread along the range, and either 
welted away or drifte:] om nortlenst- 
ward. During the. twenty minutes of 
coutlinnoNs pour the precipitation was 
port’) inches (estimated from catch- 
nient in water-pail, ete}; yet over the 
waste of drifted sand not a till was 
forived, not a puddle was produced, not 
evel a Watery surface Wah Sen save 
in the few “‘slick spots" (v4, alka- 
line silt. patches) of the cowboys—the 
sand simply swallowed the Hood like a 
sponge, and was visibly moist omly to 

one ols toys inches. 

Che se over, the outht- heads again 
toward the distant pass, though Mob- 
erly lifts his voice to teuder (thrice over, 
in typical cowhoy emplinsis) a “* bet 
that them there fellers let the mules 
break the tongne when the storm come 
nponen;"' and ahalf hour later the 
Mexican gnllops wp, ona bareback mule 
with tocs locked inside the forelegs, to 
verify the inference. Se camp is timde 
in awoodleas spot (save for tcattered 
creceote Dishes), while “* los pringos’”’ 
turn back to make repairs and tiring op 


AW y 
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the supply outfit too potut (about loingd- 
tile 123° 43°) twenty milesshort of that 
apecifitd in the contract With Dow Har- 
tola, Tris the third nights stop, and 
the second “‘dty"' camp on the old 
trail—thongh drenched blankets andl 
liourly showers belie the vernacolar des- 
mation for @ Gerert cattip, 

THE WAY THROUGH TULLE Pats 

Hy duvbreak of the igth the wind 
shifts from southwest to uorthwest and 
enows chill, while gray clowds drive 
toward t hit: dowt and crdwid before the 
Tigug sun ima fashion more trpical ot 
deserts than of vaporois lands; amd 
feed and watér are tratisferred to the 
lichter outfit, while the supply teat i 
turned back toward Sante Dontingo— 
with o donceur to driver and aid, be- 

euse they did ne worse. The ancient 
trail forward is a deep furrow in the 
sands, and as these grade into the silts 
of the vallev-margin toward Tule Pass 
the furrow becomes aseries of sections 
of arroyes, normally setting obliqnelty 
across the trail, but diverted for rads-ar 
furlongs by the deeper cit of the wagon- 
way ; and within five miles the atroyos 
bear marks of having run brinful for 
tinwies or hours with the overflow from 
the sierra on the south. Gradually the 
tives throgh sheetflood-carved 
footsiopes, and then winds among buttes: 
and granite walls toward an il-«defined 
divide; graves prow nomerous agnin 
with the abundance of rocks to mark 
them ; the yedt-old trdl of an Anver- 
ican onla-shed horse and a Mexican on 
i shoeless beast forms.a clear palimpsest 
over the 7-vear-old tracks-of the bownd- 
ary Prats ; sign of deercand motu 
tain sheep in pars and flocks aboind in 
the wulches, while covote paths (unseen 
in Tile Desert) reappear, The pass is: 
wu tiemlow-like expanse of copre gra 
ntic and filme with scrubby creosote 
clumps ; bere the trail divides, and a 
enide- post of sawn timber stands, sali- 
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tury cod inceniprions, to attest obsery- 
ance of a territorin| law Ly the rioacl 
supervisor of Wunin County—and inet 
dentally to indicate “Tule Well” and 
advertise the name and wisdom of the 
last ae (the American horsemat| in 
the tecling inscription “Agun Salada 75 
wikes—vo back and fill your canteen. 
G. OF. Tevlur." Thenceforward the 


way is freshened! and the mules heart- 
ened by the year-old trail of the con- 
scluutiois supervisor. | 
Tule well (loigituile 113° 45°) Is a 
title or two from the mialn trail; it ts 
now 2 wine on map and tongue, and 





a caving pit in rocky detritus with o 
batrel of liquid at the bottom—ligmd 
even more saline than that of the Gulf, 
in uddition ta its overpowermg flavor 
of copper Salis aid strong tinctures of 
soddeninsects and drowned rodents, from 
which even the thirsticst horses turn in 
wry aversion. In the paliny days of the 
Old Vuma Trail this was a wiy-station, 
as adobe ruins still proclaim: before the 
fanve was overpistured there wasa sten- 
der flora which helped to bold moisture, 
and the water was made tolerable by con- 
stint dimughts and renewals; now it is 
hat dn echo and a delusion, if nota 
pdison-brew forthe chance traveler, A 
league west of the olf well and a mile 
frou the main trail there is a hivh tinaja 
(witer-pocket) in the granite range 
Toning down froin Blackhead Hutte 
‘Cerro de ln Cabera Prieta), in which 
witer may be found by a bord clith m 
winter and spting ar after Tical storins; 
hut the chance is a desperate one diring 
ttiost of the year. 

Beyond the nuin anphitheaterof Tule 
Pass the trail witnis among granite buttes, 
sierras, peaks, kuife-edge create in he- 
wiliertug wanety and labyrinthine com- 
fusion; yrav and cream, pink and rosy 
waolis-of solid granite rise sheer from fiat 
valley-floars af crumbled granite; the 
wiv wanders through o two-mile rit- 
con —a great natiral corral—of granite 
walls, in which a city might be hotseil 
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against cyclone orarmed invasion; whole 
cubic miles of granite are constantly in 
sivhi—vet all this granite is hot asa 
hand-specimen of northwestert: Sonora 


dit! adjacent Artronn. 
THE VALLEY OF LITTLE LETTUCE 


Eight miles west of Thle Pass the 
rigged mass of ‘ule Mountains falls 
awe, first on the left and then on the 
right, giving place ta zones.of malpais 
which shope down ti Lechuguilla Valley; 
and heteagain the ancient trail isathread 
of yellowin afield of black, Here, too, 
the narrow cemetery of the Old Vinnie 
‘Trail grows more populous, tor ere the 
desert is taost drear and water most dis- 
tant; the grive-marks are too many to 
note—suve the so-foot circle of pebbles 
with a-great pebble cross in the ceuter 
recording the thirst-death of a family of 
seven who staked life on a demijohn of 
water which was accidentally broken. 
Captain Gaillard pictares this “" cemen- 
teria,’ aud adds; ‘' The wagon tracks 
made when the poor Mexican drove lis 
exhausted team to one side of the road 
were. plainly visible thirty years after- 
ward, aud at the very spot still remain 
pieces of glass and) wicker-work from 
the Lruken demijolt, and the aknils of 
the two horses."’ The sun swings low 
as we pass this pathetic memorial and. 
others ot the desolate malpais ; and os 
it sinks helind Sierra Gila we posh ont 


amile or two onthe silty plain (lougi- 


inde 973° 54°) and make the third 
‘dry?’ cap, where the team-niutes 
drink the last of the water, where ab- 
lution is not, and where the sender store 
of tay and grain comes toanend, But 
the blankets are still danip and the might 
fs chitl—than which there are worse 
things in desert life. 

Lechugnilla Valley is named from an 
incumspicnuts agave-like plat af three 
or four slender straggling sitpes a few 
tnehes high; it affects chiefly the road- 
wiy oid atroyos, leaving the glanng 


“Logking down co Uireestat’ cromiierked pravea." 


silts to wide-scattered tufts of creosote 
atl Tare nesqnites; and on this wnste, 
with its speck of slow-rwoving otfit, 
rises the sun oof the fifth duy fram Satite 
Dottie, the fourth from the ‘* Last 
witer.’’ The Gila range wifolds ino 
another labynuth of granites: but ints 
net antl high noon that we draw op 
the sheet-fuoded tichie (with wheels 
gniiding anon on gramnties the tose of 
the cresix) and pall op the short arrove 
to the classic spat of the oli trai as 
Tiajas Altas ithe high tanks, longi- 
line 1fg* 5’). Here, thirty miles from 
the nearest habitation, and looking dawn 
On Lircescore cross-markel graves— 
ntl how tmoaunv untarkel no tmen can 
tell,—iwe find the outit of a hunting 
party (now abeent on the chase), and 
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atter drinking deeply ot the 
lowest basin fare sumptuously 
on thei spoil, 


THE HISTORIC HIGH TANES 


Las Tinajas Alias are a series 
ot water-pockets (parily pot- 
holes, partly cataract pools) 
wort in the gulch bottom hy 
torrents following the fore 
sturms of the region, The 
lowest tod Largest dé confaed 
partly by oreat boulders: ard 
granitic debris, and i« reached 
by stock}. 160 feet of finer 
anmi-toe climbing over smooth 
rock lead< 1 two others, ated 
in 40 feet more there is a third : 
still higher owe of the party 
climbs to .o fonrth, ated thence 
on to the tenth, stopping ato 
smooth slope appurentiy lend: 
ing to the eleventh basin bold- 
ings water the oavernze year 
round—" Old the Taime,"* in 
the quaint spelling of the Yuma 
supervisor om a@a pinde-board 
seven miles away, The climb 
Was made prtrtly to examiie 
the Indian mortars ground in 
the lelies and preat boulders obout 
every pool—mortars numbering: hon 
dreds if not thousands, sume bat afew 
decades old, but imost so mncient that 
ihe polished bowls mse high above the 
nipolished rocks wrod them—mortars 
recording the visits of ticontited oen- 
erations of devotees, to whom each Ja 
bortously-wroight basin waa at once 
symbol of and invocation, for precions 
food and life-civitg water, One boulder 
bore go pits in its cpper face, another 
35 : and opto, the highest tinata rea hed 
they are found in corresponding prota 
sion. Most of them must have onte- 
dated Pactre Kino, who passed this-way 


JUS hwo centuries ago and inapped route 


and *‘"Fingxa.”’ in ayoz; and imast ‘of 
the others tuirst have witnessed the long 


yoy 
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procession af pioneers 
whotrod the Old Vtutta | 
Trail to make Cahfor- 
ria—unel then watched 
the ¢radil settling of 
presen esoiation.™ 

Besitles thetr historic 
intercet. the high: tir 
jas present problems mm 
genlogy and in nveleor 
glogy ; bat it may he 
noted merely that they 
lie aon the lee side of (a 
rigeed range, the first 
to catch the htiniil air- 
drift from Galf of Cal 
ifornia, and that their 
catchinent goich di 
vides  exceptionntiy 
long spursal the iuar- 
tow Sierra, 

Six mdes north of 
Tinajas Aluas the fifth 


campfire is lighted, 
anc the  tenm-stock 
revel oft;  com-menl 


while the saddle am- 
mals experiinent str- 
pictously with hardtack 
and other wan-teed ; 
for the brenkdowns of 
the supply Guthit cost ot 
day in denriy borne 
provender as well asin 
time. 

The mexit—ancd Inet 
—<i9y i¢ o hard one 
for the beasts, since the way skirts the 
lower slopes of a plain fallnvial in the 
valley bottom, but sheetflood-carved 
above), over which the waters from a 
local storm in the mountains flowed 
yesterday —flowed not Im conlesctng 


"Kino's map te “' Tabula Califor Anti 
(oa. Bx autepticn obiergatione delineste A 
RP Chine éh. L" The padre'seartograply, 
but not hinorthography, has been followed 
itt many if mot most later thape of Lie region. 

The colloquial fetiteritip af the tam bite 
duces the jocal lateon—it ie lune) os Tine 
haltae | ywerls Spaniels). 





“The lowest anal larvest i confi! partiv by preat bolo waite] 
pranitic deteria.”’ 


creams such as guther on humid seals 
i htmid mir, not in the contin 
sheetfiond formed when soil and air are 
af the dryness normal to the desert, hut 
ina plexus of interlacing mvulets tiit- 
ing and dividing every few yards ot 
rods, aml digging litth arroves across 
the trail to the avernge mimber of a 
hundred per mile. Loto these the wagon 
plunges and out of them it ts potied bv 
the fayeed minles hour after honr, until 
the breaks-of Gila River give respite. 
Frew. daybreak onward Castle Dome 
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looms on the tiorthern: horizon 7a Wiles 
away, and plays with posstug ¢clomdlecs 
nade and -uninade jn swift Succession: 
but-the turretal yoleanic mass just be- 
youd the Gila (christenmd ‘' Klotho's 
Tenple’’ by Mr. Gill*) is more anx- 
lonshy scmmied as a latidtmiork of irow- 
ing prodiixe, yen before midday stock 
trals—ithe first seen sittce leaving the 
Sonoyta nmge—hegin to appear. In 
midalternoon astray cowboy is spoken 
by Carroll; but it is long after nichtfall 
of the sixth day from Satte Donning 
before the antiials are coitiforted with 
hoy dud barley from the sligle store in 
Gila City. 


“ahton seine miles eos of Gila City: lati 
Lule qr" ah’, lninsitnde big” 14", oubtie enobe: 1, Fao 
fret 
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A LESSON OF TH TRATI. 


No trveler over the Old Yuiua Trail 
can failto feel the inmeougruity of its 
present condition with its past history, 
[tis the way of the western world to 
grow in population amd wealth, to in- 
create tt tivdistrial al intellectual ten 
Ao; Vet mast uf this aricient way is 
peapled ouly by graves, entiched but 
by fieniories, nearly as lost to labor 
aud te thought os the sand-tomled cities 
ef Ambia-and farther Turkestan. ‘The 
rotites of Cuber de Vaca ond de Soto 
und Coronnido are gone save to delving 
historians, the trant-Appalachian toads 
of our own g@ratdsires are lareely for- 
gotten, many of the trails of the argo- 
naitts are ¢elaced beyond retracing + but 
America probably presents tio other lapse 





Clirtstencd "Kilotho's Temple" by Mr, Gi" 
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from populotis activity to utter desert so 
ennplete as that of the zene trodden by 
padre Kino and five generations of Fol- 
lowers—ind the lapse seems the preater 
bocanse so wicharacteristic of ocerdental 
proaress, | 
There wis reason endugh for the 
abandonment of the old route as-a line 
ol travel and traffic; theimireasing safety 
af shipping first invaded its claims, the 
partition of Mexico text curtailed! [ts 
funetions, and the railways spantiitiy 
the contivent finally tapped fis reser- 
voirs at beth termini: vet the factors 
loading to the abandonment of the roirte 
only partially explain the desertion of 
its purlieus, and serve rather to fx ut- 
tention on the fact that the entire *one 
traversed by the trail was gradually 
impoverished by the long-contitmed— 
aml short-sighted—overtaxing of its 
iteager Tesotircees. When the earltest 
Caucasian pioneers came, they found the 
provines peopled sparsely with. sesii-mi- 
matory Papago Indians, who wandered 
afar in search of water, located fieldsand 
villages even by the temporary wettings 
of chance storms, and erected shrines 
about the more permanent sprigs and 
tinajas—Tinajas Altas among others: 
They also found » fauna of deer and 
antelope and bighorn with their car. 
niverohs consociates, as well as hirds, 
rodents, reptiles, ancl imsects in wide 
variety aod moderate abundance: and 
as the haste of the motile life they found 
a varied flora delicately balanced be- 
tween bard habitat nod dependent fannn 
through eons of adjustment. “Trine, the 
aroremite vitality was but d fraction of 
that characteristic ot hnmid lands; yet 
the deficiency was partly made up hy a 
longer individual life and « closer vital 
cconomy growing out of the exception- 
aly perfect solidarity characteristic of 
the living things of arid: regions, so that 
the ston of ving resources wis suifi- 
cient for reasonable demands, Two or 
three generations of Caucnsians drew on 
these resources in the easy way of rest- 
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Pri latitudes withmrt serious detriment - 
the missionaries snd courlers followed 
tnibesmen'’s trails te tribal domiciles, 
atul shared water anil food with dr with- 
ont material exchange: their animals 
found forage im grassy and shrubby 
sputs, while they were able to take 
fam¢ or gather cactus: fratty in season 
with Tittle effort; and so long as: they 
were few, the vital halauece estatilished. 
through eons of earth-mokine was little 
disturbed. With the third of fourth 
getteration and the gradually tacreasing 
numbers of Cancasian travelers, the re- 
scurves Levnti to suffer; the forage grow 
scant, the wantonly hatred cacti with- 
drew from the nearer borders, the big 
gine became wary aud betook to other 
fanges ; with the decttnition af plants 
ml the trampling of stock the soil grew 
less: retentive of the sent moisture, in 
a tatio probably higher than that follew- 
ing deforestation of humid lands, so that 
the menver oroitiwd-water disappeirect, 
the smatler springs went dry, and the 
chance tempest broveht bane rather than 
the boon of the olden’ time: and with 
ench decade of vital degradation the 
Papage tribesmen withirew to remoter 
haunts, or else degenerated into a parn- 
sitical dependence on the wells and 
wistage of the whites, Sail the nat- 
ural Dolance wasnot utterly destroved 
until the Anglo-Saxon came with that 
intense energy which balks at no olsta- 
cle, brooks no delay ; he deepened old 
wellsand dug new tocateh tle last drops 
of dwindling ground-water: he notcnuly 
drove herds to devastate the enfeebled 
flora along the way, but atocked the adl- 
jacent ranges with cattle and sheep tu 
supply the needs of multiplying travel ; 
and he Stopped only at the forttunate 
conjmuction of ralway-making on tore 
northerly Hues with the wtter eradica- 
tion of the prasses und other forage 
plants along the olf rovte, and the con- 
sequent extinction of the useful fauna 
and desiroction of the minor waters. 
The American desert stands apart from 
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that of the Old World in superior vital- 
ity: with correspauling conditions of 
climute ahd sou, a peculiar Bora of leaf. 
less, Lhorny, waxy-skitned, light-utihz- 
wiv forms, gael ow distinetive fauna take 
the place of lifeless sand, and the char: 
acteristics @f fatine am! for ecombine 
with several lines Of peohopie evidence 
to prove that the arid provinces. grew 
shawty during several periods, ronning 
at least from the early Neocete to the 
present. It was dionng these periods 
that the woparalleled solidarity of ottr 
desert lie was grudiually deretoped ; * 

"Ae dinimic! oul cheewhere, thin sclidarits 
matuiod of certain linescin agriculinre and 
mond iitie iii ra wilire ii thie Vir ry provirse i 
traversed by the ancient route. Cf. " The 
Keginming of Agriculiate,” American Anthro 
lee VoL WI, 'So5, fy. ase 374) " This 

qrinniog of Aanialtire,”* ltd. wal. x, 1Sg7, 
PP: 2545-270, 


from age to age the forins and forces-of 
animal and vegetul life coopernted in 
commen strife against sun ond sand, 
and were forced tr the hard euviron- 
met luto o larmonious titerreiation in 
Which none could dominate without ask 
of starvation, nome yield onduly with- 
oul certainiv uf extinetion. Tuth this 
Cong ex ec aa Sen the Pre lestorwe fir 
bears of the Papago insinuated thet- 
sclyes sy gently as scaree to disturbh the 
relations of parts; inte the same mech- 
anism the Papago themselves pushed 
their way luamicsasiy when driven ito 
the outer deserts ; but the natural ititer- 
relatidns were too delicate to withstand 
the violent entry of the Angio-Sixon, 
nid the wenker orpauiams withered be- 
fore him. Other provitices hive suffered 
from the brash vigor of Caucasian con- 
unest : forests have been sacrificed und 
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woodlands despmled into stetile wastes: 
fields have been il-wronght ito barren- 
ness som) then turmed out to wash into 
neigh boring walerwars, thereby ri 
ing both hilland dale; mines and quar- 
fies have been so uuwisely worked as to 
check other industries for decudes and 
entail public Insxey far-exogeding per- 
sonal gains, In lewion wavs the adjyst- 
ment of American setthers to mew on- 
virouinents hus heen destrauctive, yet no 
new contacts Love been more disastroin 
than those between the pioneers from 
humid fitherlands and the finely-bal- 
anol vital solidanties of arid regiotis : 
amd of all the examples of destructive 
contact between ploncers and preersors 
none Oe Wore Inipressive thant those 
ao Cletirly attested bw the Old Yumi 
Trail. 

Happily, the dark lines of the picture 
earry a brighter complement: Scienee— 
andl America progress is bot Science 
practically apphed—ndvances through 
expeniences, both of sweeess and failure: 
Ho ‘snecess could be mote Instractive 
than the failure attested by the aban- 
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doument of the country along the bis 
toric route: aad thin failure al once 
attests the folly of disregarding natural 
conditions when settlemetit is pritaherd 
ito Unfamiliar regions, and indicates 
the windian of weighing natoral comdi- 
Hons isncons of nutirecanquest. The 


hatural potentiality of the country trav. 


erscd ly the old trail is proved by the 
condition of the neighboring plains on 
the southern side of the Saneran bawnd- 
ary Which hve never been overstocked— 
pluns-sttl mantled with herbage and 
groved by herds of deer as in pre-Colim- 
bian times; and the Slow resetting of 
shrubbery along the old way gives defi- 

nite promise of restoration to the early 
state, while the mioderate froritfuliess of 
the Sonoran plains pointsa way inwhich 
the growing resources may be utilized 
hy qutient adjustment of industries to 


jmatiural corlitiins. 


So the wisdom, if not the imperntive 
necessity, of adjusting meats to comdi- 
tions in the reclamation of arid lands is 
the leadling lesson of the Old Yura 
Trail, 


ADVANCES IN GEOGRAPHIC KNOWLEDGE 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY* 


By Brig.-Gen, A. W. Ghasty, Crier SiGkAL Orricer, 


Oe 


means not merely the topographic 

distribution of mata ar river, 
oP lake ar plain, but also the deterinina- 
tion, in a cursory inunner at least, of 
existent veretable anid animal hfe, af 
climatic conditions, and especially of the 
ethnology of inhabited areas, 


"Revised and ropiiblinterl by cotirtesy of 
the publishers of the Mean Fort Jigbane. 


t N these davs geographic explomtion 


S. ARMY 


In forecasting the evolution of ony 
aspect af the twenticth century the 
soundest base must be the advances of 
the ninetccith century along like lines 
of reseurch, Judged by this standard, 
the present ceutury will perfect the aspi- 
rations of the explorer of the last century 
to make known the entire surface of the 
earth, Few appreciate the enormons ail- 
vantes in geogriphic knowledge <lir- 
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inv the inst one hundred vears, which 
may be-simined up in the general state- 
ment that fully Go per cent of the workds 
lund aren was unexplored tn i8on, while 
acarcely po per cent now Tennis t1- 
know. 

 Atthe commencement of the lost cen- 
tury the four grealest geograptic prol- 
lems were the Northeast Possnge, the 
Northwest Passage, the sources of the 
Nile, and the North Polar quest; the 
last only remains. 


ONE ARCTIC FRUHILEM SOLVED 


The Northwest Possage first yielded 
its seerets to the energetic explorers of 
this age, the result being attained by a 
series of voyages, aliost entirely under 
British auspices, that are wunsorpassed 
in nomber, duration, and berotsm.  At- 
tempts fora Northwest Passage, iuter- 
rupted hy the cleath of the great navign- 
tor, James Cook, who lost hislife therein, 
were tenewed owing to the snecess of 
William Scoresby, Tr., in ee Kast 
Greenland, a7—'22.  Prosecttecl both 
by lanl and sea, tiaterial aclvances came 
throweh Parry, Ross, and Franklin, 
isig—35, while the voyages of Austin, 
Heleher, Collinson, McClintock, .Me- 
Cluire, Rae, abd others in search of 
Franklin, 1445-59, completely solved 
the wysterr. | 

Parry, in three notable voyages, ex- 
plored! the grenter-part of the isiauds and 
waterways north of Anierica half way 
from Baffin. Bay to Hering Stroit, prss- 
ing north af the magnetic pole. John 
Ross explored the Felix Boothia Penim- 
sila, the north point of the continent 
af America, while his lieutenant and 
nephew, Jaties C. Ross, Incated the 
north magnetic pole at Cape Adelaide. 
co degrees 5 minntes north, of deyrees 
44 minnies west. The north coasts of 
Ameries were wuthined by the lane jotr- 
news of Franklin, Beechey, Dense, and 
Simpson, 19-46, from King William 
Land west to Point Burrow. 
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Other notable advonces haye been 
tiade in Arctic American by Inglefield, 
Kane, Hull, Nares, ond Greely in (Grin- 
nell Land and Northwest Greenland ; 
by Drygaiskt, Grisecke, Garde, Holm, 
Steenstrop, aud other Dunes in Western 
Greenland; by Scoresby, Graal, Kolite- 
wey, Paver, Nordenskjold, Garde, Cla- 
vering, Holm, Kyder, and Peary on the 
east coast, while Nansen amd Peary hove: 
crossed the bnland ice, the latter to tlie 
extrenie sottheastern point of the now 
land te the north of Greenland, discov- 
ered by Greely in i882. 


ADVASCHS TOWARD THE NORTH 
POLE 


Spitzhergen lias been fully explored by 
CGaitard, Nordeuskjold, Torrell, Leigh 
Smith, and Conway, Wevyprecht and 
Payer discovered Franz Josef Iand, 
whose limits lave been extenmied and 
defined by Leigh Smith, Jackson, Nan- 
cen, and Wellman. De Long drifted 
froot Hering Strait to lhe New Siberian 
Islands, antl Nansen’s extraordinary 
continuation of De Long's drift aromad 
Spitzbergen hos nist materially add- 
vanced owt knowledge of the Siberian 
and Polar Sens. 

Advances toward the North Pole have 
been mide through the exertions of 
Scoresby, S1 degrees 46 minutes north + 
Parry, 32 degrees 45 minutes worth ; 
Nares, 83 degrees 20 minutes north; 
(reely, 83 degrees 24 minutes north (the 
tiost northerly land as vet); Nansen, 86 
degrees t4 minutes north, mid A lrimret, 
86 (degrees 33 minutes north, within 207 
gengraplic miles of the Pole. 

As to the Northeast Possage, Nuor- 
densijold, having faith in both its scien- 
tie walue and practicability, selected 
Palander os Tis vwavigator, Sathng 
from Tromso in trazh, they pussed Kara 
Sea Srecesstilly amd readily pontitded 
the north cape of Asin, Beset by ice 
and obliged to winter within 120 miles 
of Bering Strait, Nordenskjold coimn- 
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pleted the cirenmnavigation of Asa in 
1879. 

Within the Anturctic circle, to the 
south of Patagonia, Palmer, Belling- 
hansen, Biseoe, Larsen, and Gerlache 
discovered Palmer Laud and adjacent 
islands. To the south of New Zealand 
Belleny found istands, and James C. Ross 
odie! to his arctic lanrels by discovering 
ice-clad Victoria Lami, with jt= flaming 
voleunioes, : anidin locating the sotath miag- 
netic pole, South of Kerguelen ts the 
Enderby Land of Btscoe, while-south- 
est of Tasmania on archipelago of dex- 
alate islands, located try Wilkes onc 
TY Orville, marks the worthern limit of 
ioe-clad Antarctica, 


HEVLORATION OF AUSTRALIA 


The greatest sonthern confederacy, 
Australia, has a European feopritlation 
éxceeding five millions; but ii roo 
its two thease settlers did) tat even 
have a country witha recognized name. 
As New Holland, it appeared on the 
best imups, m featureless central TELL, 
with its outlined coast largely con- 
iectural, Surveys of the const, begun 
hy Hass and Flinders, were finished hy 
King, eo: Wickham and Stokes, 
847-43. Inland, Hughes solved the 
hydrographic prolilem af the Murray 
witershed, Eyre traced the south const 
tilong the Great Australian Bight. The 
central desert was made known by 
Mitchell and Sturt, while Grey and 
Gregory explored in the notthwest and 
Leichardt and Kenriedy inthe northeast. 
The most fruitful journey was: that of 
Stuart, 68-62, from the inhobited 
sonth coast to the extreme north, which 
operied a fertile, well-watered district to 
colonization. ‘The western desert has 
been explored here and there ly Forrest, 
Warburton, and Giles, the last tinted 
having twice traversed the great Sahara, 
east nnd west. 

New Zealand first came to our knowl- 
eige by missionary labors, th14=-"30, 


and later by commercial extensions and 
qold-hunting. New Guinea has been 
explored in the last half century by 
Wallace, Merer, Forbes, Von Schleinitn, 
and Dalliwann, 


OPBSING Wl! SO0TH AMERICA 


Cf the Aaericas, the longest know 
is least explored. Sonth America, how- 
ever, was Movtante itt the beginning of 
the century, 17og-thoy, with such tn- 
vestigators as Humboldt. and Bonpland. 
who triversed Venernela, determined 
the remarkable bifurcation of the Ori- 
noco, visited Magdalena, Cite, and the 
voleanoes. “This journey, was riot oaly 
locally important, for it gave an extri- 
ordinary impulse to the com hensive 
study of the earth. Von _ wipe, 
Von Wied, Saint-Hillaire, Spix, and 
Martins explored the juterior of Brazil 
from the Amazon Basin: D'Orbigny 
and Castelnau devoted themselves ta the 
geography of the central regions be- 
tween the Rio de la Piata-atid the Ama 
mon; Darwin, Wilkes, and Gillis. ex- 
plored the coast lines of the continent : 
Wallace and Hates did wonderful scien- 
tific work inthe Adiazon Hasin, followed 
by Agassiz and a host of otherexplorers. 
of the tibutary basins of the Amazon, 
Steiten has mapped the Xtagu, Churels 
the Madeira, Chandless and Labre the 
Purits, 

In the Guianas Schomburgk's re- 
searchesare the most valouble, Tu late 
years the mast important explorations 
ore donbtiess those of the French inter- 
national palarexpedition at Cape Horn, 
tinder Martial, 


FATHMARERS- IN NORTH AMERICA 


Of the continents none other: has so 
benefited be the explorations of last cen- 
try as North Amerien, ‘To the genius, 
tack, and energy of Homboldt was early 
(1804) de modern geographical knowl- 
edge of Spanish America, which wus 
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iioterinlly Increased by the explorations 
of Pike from St. Louis to Chihuuhius, 
via the Kansas, Arkansas, and the Rio 
Grande. 

Kotzebue and Zagestin in the first 
half, and Dall, Kennicott, aid Allen in 
the Inst half, of the century have out- 
lined! thre general featires of Alnska. In 
the Stikine, Klondike, Tonana, Nome, 
and Royukuk regions the. gold hunters 
have explored thoroughly. In Canada 
the carly discovertes of Franklin, Rich- 
ardson, Rae, and Hack have been Sif) 
plemented bv Petitot in the Muacken- 
gie Basin, Dawson and Ogilvie in the 
Yukon watershe], Bell ani ation 
wrod Hudson Bay, Boos tn Baffin 
Lond, and Tow in Labrador. 

As regurds the United States, the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi was almost 
entirely unknown in i800, The early 
trans-Misissippi explorations form one 
phase of the history of the United States 
Army. The most fruititl in results of 
such j journeys isthatof Lewisand Clarke 

(r8oj—06). They ascended the Mis- 
sou fro mouth to source, crossed the 
continental divide, traced thence the 
Suake and Colwnbia to the ocean, and 
returned ofa the Yellowstone. For the 
first titee the United States: wast crossed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, This 
demonstration of the practicability of 
overland travel was on essential factor 
in the occupancy of Oregon, which gave 
the first faothold for the American ott 
the Pacific Coast. 


SAPLYING THE GREAT WRST 


Fike explored the vallevsof the upper 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Rio Grande, 
ergssed] part of Chihnoahnua and Texas, 
tet tniknown counties, Bouneville 
(1832-36) explored the valleys of the 
Pits Green, and Vellowstone, and, 
pioneer of the Oregon trail, twice crossed 
tothe Colombia, passing west oa the 
Snoke HKiver, the Grand Ronde, and 
Rive Mountains, He alao made known 
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the great bastus of Salt Lake and Hum- 
boldt River and the pass across the 
Nevadas to the Sacramento. Bonne- 
ville first correct!y charted the lryel a 
raphy of the tram-RKocky Moun 
regions, and cluminated the Rio Hoenn 
ventura and other mythical stream, 
Frémont's journeys were important as 
Initiating atextensive series of scientific 
explomtions, Keartwy surveyed the 
boundaries of Texas ond Lotiisiana, 
Boone the country between the Arkan- 
sas and Canadian, and Emory from 
Leavenworth to San Diego pfr the Ar- 
kansas, Del Norte, and Gila, 

Aniong the many expeditions may be 
mentioned thatof Simpson tothe Navajo 
country, Stanshury to Salt Lake, Sit- 


greaves to the 4uni and Colorado Rivers, 


ond Mullen from Walla Walla to Fort 
Benton. Important surveys are those af 
the Pacific Railway route by McClellan, 

Whipple, Parke, Williamson, and Derby; 

the Mexican boundary by Ranory, the 
northwestern boundary i 1BS7~' 61), and 
in later years those of King. Hayden, 
Powell, avd Wheeler, which have eluci- 
dated mest of the geographical problems 
in the United States. 


RIVALEY EN ASLA BEGAN EARLY 


In the geographical as inthe political 
evolution of Asia the potent forces have 
been Great Britain and Kusca, so that 
Northern and Southern Asin have been 
almost seporate fields af chilerprise far 
the dominant mation, with Central Asia 
a$ debatable ground. for rivalry by both 
nations, In Northern Asia explorations 
in. the ehrly century were confined 
largely to the local extenstous of know!- 
edge, except aiditions to the New Si- 
berion Islands by Samkif, Sirovatskof, 
Hedenstrom, and Sannikol, 1hos—"11 ; 
ef the Siberian Ocesn Loy Wrangell 
aml Anjou, 82023, and in Nova 
Zembla by Litke, r$21-—'24 1; Pachtns- 
cow, rig2—"35, and Baer and Zivolka 
1857-34. 
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The foundation of the Imperial Rus- 
sient Geographical Society in 1845 wiive 
impetus and direction to Asiatic diseov- 
eries, increased knowledge of the Rus- 
Sint Empire: being the#im. From 1849 
to 1857 Hoffman, Aksakof, and others 
explored the Ural region and the ethno- 
gmiphic features of Russia properand of 
Western Siberia, Extending in scope 
from tSe7 to 1854, besides Siberian re- 
searchesin Amit, tO ‘sii, and Saghalin, 
the Caneasian and Aval-Caspian regions 
were explored inthe southwest, whileto 
the east many expeditions entered Ttr- 
kestan, Manchtitrin, Khora=an,and Mon- 
qolin. 

Hetween 1871 and 1884 Central Asia. 
Mongolia, and Western China were 
explored, largely through Prjevalsky, 
and international polar stations were 
estublished on the Lena and in Nova 
4enbla. Severtseff pod Fedchenko ex- 
plored Turkestan ininutely; the deserts 
of northwestern Siberia and Lake Baikal 
were examined and a sea route opened 
from Tobolsk by way of the Kara Sen 
to St. Petersburg. 


TIBET 18 A MYSTERY VIET 


During the lastfifteen years attention 
has been paid to Cattasia, Turkestan, 
the Amur, and Black Sea regions, In 
these years perhaps the most intencat- 
Ing explorations are those of Hedin, 
Who crosse- the desertot moving sand 
hilis: between the Yarkand and Khotan 
Eivers, outlined the northern rim of the 
great Tibetan Phiteaw, att examined 
Lob Nor Basin. 

Exploratigns in Southern Asio orig: 
nated in the desire to extend inland the 
sphere of British influence. Political 
considerations speedily entered into the 
iproblem, and those barriers proved more 
difficult to surmount than physical ob: 
stacles, di teaching the Himalayan 
foothills, and tater in passing acruss the 
ranges into Afghanistan and Tibet, the 
explorer weeessarily awaited larief inter- 
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valy in the wars of comguest and acct 
pation. 

Manning succeeded in entering Tibet 
it S61, but was soon expelled. Nay 
intercourse was so rigidly enforced that 
the Britthh surveys had recotitse to se- 
lected native agents, and mustof the early 
advances were made through secret jour 
neve of pundits, among whom Chandra 
Das stands foremost, As usual, much 
has been learned by missionary Iabors, 
especially in ‘Tibet, through Hue and 
Desgodins, the latter also contributing 
inuch to a knowledge of Indo-China, 
In recent years both countries have beet. 


explored by Rockhill, Bonvalot, Litthe- 


dale, Szechenyi, Henri of Orléans, and 
others, especially the pundit Nain Singh, 
under conditions that leave much to be 
suid. 

Japan has opened her unknown etipire 
tothe world, While much has been done 
by Japanese travelers to muke its geou- 
raphy known, yet the geological re- 
seatches of Naumann should be noted. 


MAP OF AFRICA FILLED TX 


The extent to which exploration 
changed the map of Africa during the 
titeteenth century is known only to 
professional geographers: DL istrae that 
in 100 the entire coast of Africa was 
known with some definiteness through 
la exert ons of Portuguese navigators 
in previous centuries. Wel apart from 
the valley of the Nile geographic knowl- 
edge of the mterior was confined to 4 
scat hundred. miles southward frou 
the Mediterminean and northward from 
the Cape of Good Hope and to the 
estuaries of the Zamberi, Kongo, and 
Niger. 

Geographic knowledge stopped al- 
most within sight of the sem or the 
Lower Nile. Scarcely fifty years since 
there appeared, from 6 degrees worth to 
io degress north, on the best map of 
Attica, the legend, “‘Rong Range, 
mountains suppetel to extend across 
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the continent" Today it i known 
that this central area forms part of the 
great Kongo Basin, with a population 
of more than forty niullieits. 

In outlining the march of exploration 
toward the interior of the “Dark Con- 
tinent “only the nrost stiecine! account 
is possible For clearness of statement, 
explorations are treated under five gen: 
eral heads: First, trans-Soharan, from 
the Mediterranean ; second, the Niger 
regions; third, the lake regions near 
the Upper White Nile; fourth, the 
Zambezian region, and, fifth, the Kongo 

According to different definitions of 1 
‘desert, the Sahura varies in area from 
2,500,000 to 3,500,000 square miles, of 
which the eastern third is genetally 
known as the Libyan Desert Hitherto 
this desert uren, with scant water, jm- 
tense heat, and whirling duststorms, 
interposed an inaccessible barrier be- 
tween the Hemitic nations of the Medi- 
terratiean cows! and the negro tribes of 
the Sudan, 


Sa A RAS BARRIERS OVERCOME 


Explortionsof the Sahara were [riiit- 
Jess until Oudney, Denham, and Clap- 
perton crossed (1822-24) from Tripoli 
to Lake Chad, inthe Sudan. Laing, fot- 
lowing, crossed from Tripolt ota Ghiad- 
ames and Tuat to Timbuktn, the mys- 
terints ‘city of strangely exaggerated 
importance from previcus centres. 
Fanet, Vincent, Duveyrier, aud Lenr 
explored the desert between Senegal 
and Southeastern Algeria, 

“Te was Barth who gave the first defi- 
dite account of the Saharan region after 
a journey of great extent and impor- 
tance, Starting from Tripoli, he crossed 
the Satara ta Lake Chad, passed North- 
ett) Havsaland to the Niger at Sav, ond 
thence reached Timbuktu. Returning 
northeast through Sokoto to Rukawa, 
be explore! Bornu. Barth's jowrney's 
wereof great value, for be not only made 
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known to the worki the existence anil 
wecessibility of hundreds.of thousands of 
myiare miles of fertile territory, but he 
aie gave in five volutes an enonmedns 


camo of geagraphical information, in 


which he treated quite thoroughly the 
eilmalogy of the various tribes of the 
His successor, Rohlf, 
after exploring Sonther Morocco, pene 
troted the Sahara te the oases of Tat 
and Ghadames, and those of the districts 
of Fezzan and Tibesti. Me then crossed 
fro the Mediterranean to the Crninea 
coast we Bornn and Lagos, onthe Niger, 
the first European to make the journey. 
Later (1573-"78) he explored: the onses 
in the Tabvan Denert. 

The Sahara, instead of being «2 low 
desert of tare origi, is an elevated 
Platean, which has beew enormously de- 
nudated by the disintegrition of its. rocks 
through temperature changes and the 
distribution of itsdust by high winds, Tt 
is ot eaitirely raitiless : hesimany fertile 
oases and only needs abundant water to 
produce lixuriant vegetation. 

The first Europeans te cross Africa 
from east to west north of the equator 
were Mattevert ancl Moxssari, who trav 
eled from Siwkin en Rordoian, Wadai, 
and Kane ito the Niger. Nachtigal 
(i869="70) made o journey from Tripolt 
wu Fexean to the Libvan Desert, where 
he explored the remarkable mountain- 
ous region of Tihesti. Examining the 
Lake Chad district, he reached Egypt 
we Watat and Dartor, 


NIGER AND NILE AN OPEN ROOK 


‘The -mystery of the Niger; long: er- 
Tonennsly suppated to flow through the 
Sian to the west, was partly solved by 
Mingo Park, who, sturting from Gam- 
bia, in his first journey reached Seu, 
on the Niger. Hissecond expedition 
(i805) ended in failure. Clapperton, 
renewing the survey, perished, but His 
faithfil assistant, Richard Lander, defi-_ 
nitely solved (1830) the mystery of the 


ADVANCES IN GEOGRAPHIC KNOWLEDGE 


Niger by descending from Busse to the 
mouth of the stream. 

French energy has explored Senegal 
and Gambia by the journeys of Rubault, 
Mollien, De Beauford, and especially 
Canllié. 

The great mystery of the Nile sources, 
after twenty centuries of speculation, 
hes been solved by the labors of varions 
explorers, most largely by Baker, Speke, 
and Stanley. Its largest lake source, 
Victoria Nyanga, was discovers lay 
Speke, who missed Albert Nyanea- 
Haker discovered the source of the Blue 
(Abyssinian) Nile: and the Albert No- 
atten of the mainor White Nile. To 
Suinley belongs the hover of the dis- 
covery of the renorest source, Albert 
Edward Nyanza, which feeds the Albert 
Nyanwta throteh the Semlikd River, 

The fabled Mountaitis of the Moon 
have given place in Easter Africa toa 
most reniarkable lacustrine system. The 
vast equatorial lakes cover extensive re: 
gions, feed soue of the largest rivers of 
the world, and by their transportation 
facilities favor commerce. Their cen- 
tral situation between the Cape and 
Caira, convenient to the Indian Ocean 
and onthe confines of the Kongo Basin, 
citised then to be recoguized asthe cet- 
tral key to African domination by Ger- 
many and Great Hritain, who now ciun- 
trol the region. 

The tdarvest lake, Tanguoyika, was 
diseovercd by Burton, while Livingstone 
contnboted Nyossa, Mocro, Bangweolo, 
and others. Joseph Thompson, ex plor- 
ing-santh from Tanganyika, discovered 
Lake Rukwa and also traversed tin- 
knawn Masailand. 


LIVISGSTOS ES GREAT WORK 


The discovery of the equntoral lakes 
was of subordinate import to that of the 
Rougo Hasit, whieh grew ont of ttis- 
sinmaty labors in South Affica. Tothe 
ecpius and energy af two men, David 
Livingstom and Henry M. Stanley, are 
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primarily due the exploration and wtil- 
zation of the yast inex plores regions 
between the Sudun and the Orange 
River, 

Unquestionably the missionary Liv- 
ingatore, who settled in Bechuanaland 
in 8qt, wasone of the greatest of Afri- 
cin explorers. First discovering Lake 
Nyomi, he ‘inmoed his attention to the 
Znimbext Valley, and practically covered 
this basin in. t8s5i—'36, and later, tn 
1848—'64, explored Lake Nyassa arid 
the adjacent country, Most important 
results flowed directly aid ‘indirectly 
fron the last jonracys of his life, i 
iS6t—"73, when, cressing the watershed 
tw the very sources of the Konga, he 
discovered Lakes Mocroand Hangweala, 
the Luapola and Luslaha Rivers, now 
recogni branches of the Kongo. 


STANLEY 


Stanley, who found the long-lost Liy- 
ingytone, completed the exploration of 
the tin Kouge Basin in a journey 
(1875-" 78) which in ite ciscoveries and 
resilts is unequaled in African explora- 
tion. Fiscircumnavigation of the great 
lakes, Vittoria Nyanea and Tanganyikn, 
wos important, but the crossing to the 
watershed of the Lualaba, which he 
proved to be the Kongo by following it 
to the Atlantic Ocean, was a journey of 
unsurpassed courage, persistency, and. 
resourcefulness, His return to fond 
the Kongo State was followed by exten- 
sive discoveries, such a Lakes Leopold 
and Mantumba, the Ubangi, Kasai, and 
other affimentsof the mighty river. Stan- 
lev's geographic laurels were increased 
by his search for Emin Pasha, when he 
erossed Africa from the j junction of the 
Kengo and the Aruwini over the Bantu 
borderiand. We diseoverel not only 
an extensive and almost impassable for- 
est, but also the ultimate lake soutee of 
the White Nile, Albert Edward Nyanga. 

Stanley's exploration of the Kongo 
Basin was a potential foroe, second only 
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to that of Columbts’ discovery of Aimer- 
ita. Each explorer opened up a few 
contitent, and paye rise to scientific and 
philanthropic schemes which affected 
si progress of the world. 
Europe awakened to the importance 

of the Kotigo Basin, with its great lnkes, 
its ten thousand niles of tavigable riv- 
ers, which leave no part of the basin 
one hundred miles distant; its fertile 
valleys, its animal life arid vegetable 
resources, and its millions of inhabit- 
ants. Africa edily became the center 
of commercial exploitation, which was 
not confined to private enterprise. Most 
fortunately, by act of international con- 
ference the Kongo Free State, with an 
area of nearly a million squore miles, 
became independent, Presenting the 
greatest natural possibilities, it practi- 
cally bears, in interest and iniportance, 
the mune relation to Africa as does the 
watershed of the Mississipm and its 
tributaries ta the United States. | 

By rail and steamboat one now travels 
from the west coust, through the Kongo 
Stute, more than half way across Africa, 
Its revenvie is counted by tens of mill- 
jens of frances, its exports and imports 
increase steadily, atid, apart fron: the 
12, O00), C1 inhabitants of the French 
Kongo, it has a population of 30,000,008, 
The effect of the geographic evolution 
of Africa upon Europe may be esti- 
mated by the statement that Belginm, 
in its relations with the Kongo State, 
deals with o. country whose area is 
one hundred times its own, and that of 
the 11,300,000 square miles of Africa 
all but so05,000 are European deper- 
dencies. 


OCRASOGRAPHY A NEW ART 


As to oceanography, ad developiaent 
of the nineteenth century, space only 
permits allusion to the work of Sigs- 
bee, In the Gulf of Mexico; Carpenter, 
Thomson, and Norwegian savants in the 
North Atlantic, and Nares and Murray 
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in the Ciwfieayer expedition. The lat- 
ter work, ouder Morray's exposition, has. 
otitlined the main features of the oceante 


work) for the twentieth century to ex- 


plore and chart in detail, 

AS to the twentieth century, it should 
be noted that pioneer discoveries are 
yielding steadily to scientific explorm- 
tions Future work will trend toward 
the outlining of existent and possible 
relations between man and his geo 
griphic énvironimient, In this sete 
there petiain numerous geographic prob- 
lems whose satisfactory sol ution will tax 
thay generations of seicitiic explorers. 
Such, for instance, are ctitrent imvesti- 





gations as to the acclimatization of 





Ruropeans in tropical Africa and the 
distribution of uriderground stteanis in 
the arid regions of Australia ond the 
United States, 

Reverting to pioneer discoveries, the 
twentieth century, despite: dneeasng 
efforts of this age, inheriis an extensive 
legacy of unknown lands, Esploration 
for exploration’s sake will for many 
years find ample scope in untrayersed 
polar regions, Arctic ond Antarctic, 
where the attainment of the Polos will 
continttie to be largely the end in view. 

Of unexplored greas West Australia 
now presents the most extensive, its 
vast desert having been examined only 
here and there slong routes hundreds of 
miles apart. 

While North America has large, 
vaguely known districts only in Mexico 
and Central America, yet South America 
presents many fiekis of yreat promise to 
niventurons men, This is especially 
true of the eastern slopes of the Andes 
in Ecuador, Colombia, and Bravil, In 
the western half of the drainage hasin 
of the Amazon exploration has touched 
only the banks of naviguble streams. 


Onr Knowledge ts largely conjectural as 


to the extent and distribiition of its for- 
ests and opland atid of the existent con- 
ditions of its fatima, florn, and inhabit- 
nnits. 
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VIRGIN FIELDS REMAINING 


Even in Africa, which for a quorter 
of a century hes engrossed the xta) and 
energy af explorers, there 1s mnch yet 
to be made known and charted. Not 
only # there great work to be done in 
the Libyan Desert and the Central Sa- 
hara, hut even the eonutry of the ‘Tau- 
rigs, in Western Sahara, needsthorough 
exploration, South of Abyssinia and 
orthwest of Take Riedell is almost 
virgin ground, The most interesting 


areas are the primeval forests im the: 


mains of the Ui Laser and Atiwinti, 


These regions invite naturalists and eth- 


nologists to reveal to the world their 
farina, flora, and ethiclogy, and espe- 
cially to correlate information on ithe 
premie: of Dn Chaitin, Stanley, atid 
Scliiweintirth. 


complications as instrre 
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The new year presents such political 
tremendous 
changes in’ eastern Asia during the 
twentivth century. As rehabilitated 
China, conceds extended spheres af for- 
eign ifinence, geographical knowledge 





will grow apice, Gradually the vreat 


blanks in Manchuria, Mongolia, Tiber, 
aud [nde-China will be filled on maps of 
Asia, Like advances may he expected 
as to Aralia, Sumatrm, Borneo, the 
Malay Peninstila, amd espec Hy the 
Philippite Archipelago. In the Inst 
name) region the almost antraversed 
iSlamie of Mindanao, Mindora, and Pal- 
awan will soon yield to the energetic 
and intelligent explorer the long-hidden 
secrets of matiire as to their fanna, flora, 
and capabilities of service to mankind 
in general and to the United States in 
particiular.= 





MEXICO OF TODAY 


By Senor Dk. Dow Juan N. Navarro, Conste-Gener al or 
Mexico In New Yorer Corry 


¥ object in preparing this paper 

is to present to the members 

of the National Geagraphic 
Society and tothe readers al its journal 
some well-asceriained facts about the 
Mexico of today and the many uataral 
and commercial attractions which make 
it one of the best places iti which to in- 
vest capital with security and the prom- 
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neal a speedy ind splendid return. Be- 
fore culering upon mv subject I wish 
to state that my words and opinions are 
made on my own responsibility, and 
fire hi ne sense semi-official. Tu speak- 
ing of my own comitry | can hardly tae 
required le le impartial 3 in my opinions, 
but in the statehient of facts IT: hall et 


deavor to give not only my own private 
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judgment, tut the opinions of persons 
mul newspapers who have nothing to 
expect or fear from Mexico, 

Some years ago 1 knew by sight a 
tourist who went to Mexico City and 
stand there-exoctly a week, not know- 
ing, of mirse, 2 single word of Spanish, 
and on his return home published on 
article on Mexico, relating all his. ro- 
manticndyentires in the country among 
witteth was ih attack by a band of rol 
bersonastage couch where that remark- 
shie aan wes traveling. Phe captait 
of this band was none other than a binck- 
eyed Senorita, who practiced the danger- 
ots and romantic voention of highwoy 
tebhery, All these odventures were 
very entertaining, and their only fanit 
wis tol to have ant existence except 
in the fertilé imagination of their ju- 
yentor, 

Within the past thirty years the means 
of transportation have wonderfully in- 
erensed. Tnitead of sailing vestels anid a 
steamer every tliree weeks, tliere are now 
two regular steamers every week and 
many “tramp steamers, and by land 
we hove four rmilroad limes connecting 
the two countries, 

The configuration of the land oF Mex- 
joo is very peculiar; low near the coasts, 
itascends continually and very rapidly 
to the interide, wHtil an altitude from 
6,000 to to,000 feet is reached abo 
sea-level, arriving at what i called the 
“table land. 

Gur capital, Mexico City, has an ele- 
vation of nearly +.qo00 fect—that is to 
say itis from Soo to goo feet higher 
than the highest peak of Mt. Washing- 
ton, which hasan elevation of 6, 500 feet, 
Aljbough the city 1s only 9 fittl more 
that to degrees north of the Equator, 
it never ¢xperignces i tropical summer. 
Thata ght overcoat is needed in the 
evening at every season of the vear is 
séldom appreciated by foreign travelers, 
who, wider the notion of visrting o trop- 
ical conntry, come provided only with 
sttmmer clothing, and thos often con- 
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tract diseases conserient npon expast 
to the cold wir. 

Not a single navigable river traverses 
the whole country. This wiflavereble 
netorol condition las necesstiated the 
building of many railronds al an enor 
mous cost over the motintatnoiws soil, 

Out cotstitition is similar to that of 
the United States i the main points. 
Mexico is a federa) republic, divided 
into Statesand Territories ; the former 
riled by their particular constitutions, 
nid the latter directly governed by the 
fedleral authorities. The executive 1s. 
appointed by popular election every four 
vears, bit as the constitution prescribes 
wo limits for reelection, we all have had 
the pleasure, and. in onr opinion, the 
rod sense, of teclecting General Dine 
for the fifth term, cmling on November 
50, 1904. as 

Perhups some persons will not deem 
it in accordance with republican ideas 
to reclect a man so many tines, but we 
Mexican citizens answer that if it ts not 





in accordance with certain themetical 


principles, it is in perfect conformity 
with that sense called common precisely 
becuse itis soverr 

The president of arepublic ts Vive atter- 
ney, ected by the citizens to administer 
for a certain period, under preseribec 
rules established by the constitution, 
their foreign and interior affairs. If we 
find a person who perforts the duties 
imposed pon him with remarkable abil- 





ity and honesty, as we Mexican citizens 


believe thal a manof that kind cannot be 
very easily found, we renew our power af 
attorney for another four years, leaving 
Ininet the nrost severe nuixime of repoh- 
licantsin, 

This custom of changing os little os 
possible these priblic officers who for the 
performance of their duties require 4 
certain amount of technical instruction 
and experience is. very old in Mexico, 
ven in the times when political partics 
waged terrible war nponench other, cans 
ing frequent chauges of admimstration, 
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many olicers who for thei competency 
and honesty seemed toall to be the right 
men in the right places were left wneis- 
titrleed, 

If we entertain an elevated opinion of 
General Diaz we only agree with whut 
the press of every cottitry, from Russia 
to Spain and from Cape Horn to Wash- 
ington, declare when ther assert that 
Mexico is one of the most prosperous 
and beat governed! countries in the worl. 

Our constitutional laws differ from 
these of the United States in denying 
the right to religious corporitions of any 
denomination to posses or administer or 
to hold any mortgage upon real estate. 
In consequence the property of such 
corporation must be in cash or in shares 
of railroad, telegraph, manufacturing, 
mining, or some other kind of enterprise 
which keeps their money in constant 
clrenlation, The object of this Jegista- 
thon was to prevent the stagnation of 
real estate constantly produced by those 
corporations having two characteristics— 
bidefinite durationand possession in com- 
monu—not any of their members being 
able to dispose of any part of the prop- 
erty, os ts the case in mercantile ascncia- 
thors, 

Another point worthy of meution is 
the disposition of or fundamental laws 
relative to marriage. Our legislators 
oonsiders| marriage as the cormer-stone 
of the social edifice, and consequently 
they did mot leave it to the legislatures 
of the States, but prescribed precise und 
ineludible rujes-as to its nature aed form 
of contract. 

In-short, they considered matringe a 
civil coutract constituted by the mndis- 
Situble onion of 4 single than bo a single 
woman, ard reqguirmg for its legal va- 
lidity that it be contracted before a civil 
agistrate appminted for the purpose. 
Of course, the laws do not prevent the 
contracting parties from having recourse 
to the ministers of their religious creed, 
and ihisty the reason why in Mexico 
all minptial ceremonies ure double—one 
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of a religious and the other of o civil’ 
character, 

Same lawvers sav “* that it is nut con- 
venient to hinder or muke marriage a 
Titthe diffieutt ; »"* but others answer ia 
reply, “that it is better to oblige men 
and women to practice the known! pro- 
verb, ‘Took before you leap,’ or, as 
we say in Spanish, Antes que fe enses, 
utiva lo gue ders” (Tebore you wet that 
ried, think of what you are doing).*’ 
Niverce is absolutely rejected, thongs 
level separation is allowed, with the 
fortauhties presetibed by said laws. 

The public administration of Mexico 
is divided into seven diepartinents ; Far- 
tigen Affairs; the Interior ;_fustice and 
Public Ednention; Improvements, In- 
dustry, Commerce and Colonization ; 
Cotimunications and Public Works: 
Finatice and Piblic Credit: and War 
and Navy. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs 
mnintoins amicable relations with all the 
countries of beth pepe pala Today 
Mexico has not a single cote of dis- 
agreeiient with any power or people in: 
the world. 

One of the principal objects of the 
Department of the Interior is to culti- 
vate cordial relations between the Fed- 
eral and State authorities, There was 
a time when almost every State governor 
conscientiously believed it to be his duty 
lo oppose in every way the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, ail even some af them main- 
tained o large nijlitary force, not to keep 
peace and give public aceurity, but in 
onler to resist by forced? necessary, the 
orders of the Federal Executive. Those 
narrow-minded and anarchical ideas-are 
things of the past, and General Ding, in 
iis last report, relates with patriotic 
pleasure ‘that not oa single State has 
any difficulty or displeasure with the 
Federal anthorities or with any of its 
neighboring States, and that all their 
governors try to act in perlect accont 
With the Federal Hxecutive to give an 
Wapulse to the continual progress of the 
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whole country.’ [nother words, they 
are sufficiently enlightened to avail 
themselves of the reasonable liberty 
given by the constitution to administer 
their internal affairs, and remember that 
they are only members of that. great 
hoy called the Mexican Republic, the 
only.sovercign in the trie and ecarrect 
sense Of the word, 

The board of health ie-a branch of 
this department. and the Federal Ex- 
ecutive and all the States devote to it 
special attention. In the City of Mex- 
room genera] hospital will be campleter 
very soon, where 22 isoluted pavilions 
have already beem finished and where 
more than 600 patients can be commodi- 
ously, hygienically, and scientifically 
cared for, 

The States have followed this ex: 
ample, and many of them have finished 
or have in actual construction similar 
mstitutions bused upon the same scien- 
life principles. 


The efficacy of the measures taken by. 


the board of health in regard to vacci- 
nation and the prevention of smallpox 
has received the amplest continuation 
from experience. In r898 an epidemic 
of smallpox broke out in different parts 
of the couniry and in the City of Mex- 
teo, The total number of deaths wasonly 
74, the great miajority being foreigners, 
who hac pot taken the precaution of 
being revaccinoted, 

We have another tistitution in excel- 
lent ‘condition in the Federal district ; 
that is the police. The whole force is 
divided in two large sections—the city or 
urban and the country or rural police. 

The greater part of the firet consist 
of footmen, with oa small squadron of 
niounted police; while the second or 
tural police is exclusively composed of 
Hitititecl et, 

"The distribution of the city police is, 
in the opinion of mutny natives and for- 
eigners, perfectly organized for public 
protection, There is always a police- 
mat stationed at the creasing of every 
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street and avenve, and misdemeanors 
and crimes can often be prevented and 
the criminals almost always caught. In 
veneral, the policemen are courtequs 
and ready, not only to help when called, 
btt to give ony information about streets 
and public buildines—in a wort, to be 
nstinl to devery beady. “Phe services ren- 
Herel are entirely grituitons, and muny 
persons, especially foreigners, who with 
the hest intention have tried to. give 
them a voluntary reward for the -recov- 
ery of lost goods, can testify that the 
reward has never been accepted in any 
form, Geter! Dias: in bts last report 
makes the iinportant observation that 
well-tiade statistical tables prove that 
it is not criminality that has increased, 
but rather the efficiency of the police. 
The rural police, who guard the roads 
of the cotintry in general, are formed 
exclusively by mounted men picked 
from the best riders of the Republic and: 
are mounted on splendid horses. This 
force, by reason of their efficiency amd 
beautiful appearance, always attract the 
abtention of the spectators. 
Places for the correction and punish- 
nent of criminals, or perttentiaries, are 
bette built throughout the Republic ac- 
corning to the systems-proven best by 
experience, aud are all fotinmded upon 
the philosophical and troly Christian 


‘idea that society, when it takes hold af 


a criminal, does: not inten to wreak 
vengeance on him, but to prevent hit 
from repeating his offensive acts and to 
reform and comvert him by every posst- 
ble means into a goed and honest citizen, 
and, at the same time, to deter others 
from following his example. 

Let hs now glance briefly over two of 
the most important foundations of any 
anclety, and, more especially, of a Re- 
public—the department of justice and 
public education. 

The Federal and State authorities are 
continmally trying: to perfect. the admin- 
istration of justice and. to elect able and 
honest citizens to the judgeships. Oar 
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constitution, Ikke yotrs, decrees that 
the judicial authorities must be elected 
by popular vote, and these elections are 
held inthe most tranquil way. My own 
perma opinion is against this manner 
of appointing judges ond magistrates, 
as Tio mot think popularity is always 
the beat qualificution dor the sacred du 
ties of a judge. | 

~The importance of public edweation 
if folly appreciated by the Federal and 
State avthorities, and there is o com 
plete-system detived from the atudy by 
coupéetent persons of the methods fal- 
lowed in foreign conumtries. The Fed- 
era) government has not only adopted 
the systems cousideread the best, but 
has appointed hoards of education to 
give'to public education an timpetus im 
the right direction aid to make it wri: 
form in the Republic. 

In 1898 the number of schools in the 
Republic was 12,358, and of this ntumt- 
ber 6,735 were supported by Federal 
aud State authorities, 2.953 by munici- 
palities, and 2,667 by private parties, 
Pe average monthly attendance of 
popils was §96,009, The expense of 
the established schools suppurted by the 
authorities amounted ‘to $5,q%o,180.72, 
mot ineluding the schools kept by pri- 
vate parties; of which 1 have wo infor- 
mation, If we take ns. point of com- 
parison the cost of the schools paid by 
the authorities, we can caletilate yery 
approximately that $7,000,000 were ex- 
pended for public education in Mexico 
n that year, The ntunber of schools 
for girls was 3,296; for boys, 6,813, 
an mixed, 2,249: ‘This total hos cer- 
tainly increased since then, 

The ottendaire of pupils inereoses 
very rapiily vear after year, and T was 
agreeably surprised, when visiting my 
country aiter on absence of inary years, 
to observe the wondertul peanuts attained 
by our educational system, ‘There is 
vel mich to be dane, but what has beet 
already accomplished is truly surpris- 
ing, and the board of education is con- 


and hygienic bnildiae. 
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tinttally iniproving and multiplying the 
meats of instruction, 

To mike good teachers atul to im- 
press unity of method there are normal 
sthools for mien and. women, In the 
normal sehool for wotnen in the City of 
Mexico there are octually more thon 
t.600 girls who want to adopt the noble 
profession of teachers. Another excel- 
lent nopuul school exists in the State of 
Vera Croz, and there are others in other 
Stites, but I have to data at hand con- 
cerning them, 

Por professional justruction there are, 
principally. itt the Federal districts, 
sthoeols of jurispmilence, engineering 
in all tts branches, commerce, agricnl- 
ture, arty and trades, fine arts, one 
consenvnitory of masic, and for all avo- 
cations required by the actual state of - 
sciences: and arts; and the povernment 
is coutinually giving to euch one of 
them all means conducive to perfect in- 
struction, beginmug with « comfortable 
:. The one, for 
Instance, i use by the school of arts 
and trades for women has been extended 
becatise the actual attendance is more 
than 1,000, | 

The number of public libraries in 198 
was igo. The national library of the cap- 
ital last yearadded toitscatalogue nearly 
10,009 Volumes by purchase and 9,400 
volumes by the donation of Mrs. Vsabel 
Pesado de Mier, widow of or late and 
lamented minister tothe French Repob- 
lic, Mir. Antonia de Mier ¥ (Celis, my 
dear friend, and one of the best and 
most patriotic citizens Mexico lus ever 
produced, | 

The number of inusetimns in the Kepub- 
licisaboat so, The National Museum 
of thecapital, the richest of all, received 
last vear Valuable additions in the we- 
quisition of a collection of urchieological 
pieces from the Stale of Michoacan, a 
collection of antiywe objects from the 
Isthmusof Tehuantepec, and fac-sinmiles 
of the codices existing in the European 
hibraries relative to our history, dotted 


by the Bishop of Tehttantepec and the 
The de Loubat. 

The iewspapers published during that 
year timbered 534, and of that total 153 
were published inthe City of Mexico, 
among them being daily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly journals. Very 
few, fortunately, were exclusively given 
to politics, the rest to the exposition and 
dwenssion of science, industry, com- 
there, agriculture, jurisprudence, medli- 
cine, political eoonomy, mining and 
civil engineering, military art, ete. 

These few facts, epic entimerated, 
will give some iden of the reml state of 
the public education in Mexico, 

Passing to our Departinent of Tim- 
provements, Commerce, and Industry, 
etc,, our mining industry is the most 
importaut in every respect and deserves 
to be mentioned first. The nomber of 
itineral properties at the end of last 
yenr Was 13,304, covering an area of 
p278.a¢o0 hectares, the equivalent of 
nearly 520,000 ucres, besides six exten- 
sive zones in the States of Sonora, 
Chihtahna, and Michowtan and in the 
ternitery of Tower California, which 
were rented to parties toder contracts 
mide by the Rxecutive and approved 
by the Federal Congress for the work- 
ing of all mines that may be discovered 
iW these tracts of land. 

The vield of our silver mines in the 
four years from 1892 to 1896 was $225, - 
247.450. Or a veurly average of 3496,- 
411,564. Dring the four years 18y6— 
tooo the production was $274. 370,157, 
a yearly avernge of S48,5y2,540. Onur 
production of gold is also increasing. 

‘Tom 892-1890 it wis St4,123,376, 
and from 1596-1900, $431, 108,4275—that 
is, the output more than doubled dur- 
ing the last four years, | 

In the pretluction of silver from 18y9 
to ;goo there was a decline of more than 
two millions of dollars, but General 
Tas explains the cause very satistacto- 
rily by recalling the instability of pro- 
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duction, which is subject to many neci- 
dents and unforeseen circumstances that 
diminish or stop suddenly the output of 
aatlver mine, Our nining enterprises 
ar: not now confined to silver and gold, 
but ti the mining of many other metals, 
such as copper, antuneny, lead, and 
mercury, large eel is employer, 

Our ‘exports of copper in the lest 
financial) year amounit to pearly ten 
millionsof dollars. Sotte of our mineral- 
melting estublixhinents ave disposed 
af the following quantities : 

Compufiia Metallurgica Mexicana de 
san Luis Potosi, from December, 1996, 
to September 70, tga, 332,358 towns, 

Gran Foudiciin Central de Agtims- 
callentes, from December, 1894, ta Oc 
tober, tgoo, 625,855 tons. 

Compania del “ Boleo"’ baja Cali- 
fornia, in the years from t496 to the end 
at Rog, 40,422 tons, 

A-departiient of vital importance to 
us is that of colonization, Furmerly 
the government made sotie efforts. in 
this direction, ond we now have 2g col- 
GHies in steady progress, 13 established 
directly by the government andl 16 by 
private companies: Experience has 
tangehit us, however, that it is letter to 
ledve this matter to private eulerprises, 
and the only posttive aid given by the 
guvernment isthe tranquillity, security, 
ard incessant and rapid progress of the 
whole Republic. When these adyai- 
tageous conditions Decome nnlversally 
known the current of immigration will 
flow inte: Mexico, where nobody can 
slurve, where the poorest, with some 
exerlion, can strive at o comfortable 
altumtion—the middle class become rich 
andl the rich can imcreasé their capital 
by millions; and all this with o bemuti- 
ful climate, Salubrious everywhere, ex- 


cept on the consts, and among a peace- 
ful, | 


I, industrious people, who have well 
earned the reputation of being one af 
the most courteous and hospitable pon 
the face of the earth, 


(Tv be continued ta fhe May. muyiber) 


GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
LATING TO THE PHILIPPINES 


i ise: State Department las recently 

fublishel three handsome. vol- 
umes On the Philippine Islands. The 
first Iwo volumes. area justory ol Spantsh 
work inthearchipelago, withacyelopedic 
statement of the resources of the islands. 
The different peoples, their means of 
livelihocd, their custums, and character 
are syinpiithetically portrayed by the 
editors, Rev. Jose Algue and the Jesuit 
Fathers of Maniia. The third voltitie 
isan atlas of about 6o colored ma 
This atlas is the most comprebens ve 
statement of whatis known of the peog- 
raphy of the islands ever published. 
The collection of the material has been 
the work of generations of the Jesuits, 
but under the Spanish régime wart of 
money had prevented the publication 
of the mass of facts obtained. The 
map-itakers of the U. 5, Const and 
Geodetic Survey have systemuatlzed the 
materia) which the Jesnim supplied, 
Volumes T and Pl are in Spanish ancl 
Hlustrated with very gow! pictures. 
The set of three volumes may be ob- 
tiined from the State Department by 
the payment of $20. 

The Reports of the ‘Taft Philippine 
Commission, which form a wolume of 
Goo pages, Ty now be obtained from 
the State Department gratis, 

The War Department has recently 
issved a large mop of Luzon on the 
scale cf go miles to the inch. It em- 
hodies all the latest information received 
hy the department from its officers and 
agents inthe isiands, The department 
has also pritted a third and revised 
edition of the large map of the archi- 
pelago based on the map of Montero ¥, 

Gay, first published im Madrid. 

The latest edition of the '* Progress 

Map of Signal Corps Telegraph Lines 





and Cables*"’ in the Philippities shows 
all lines laid by the corps up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1g01. The lower halé of Luzon 
is now covered with a network of wie, 
while two trink lines penetrate to the 
extreme porth end of the island, The 
islands of Panay, Cebu, Sepros, Leyte, 
and Bohol each have several hundreds 
of miles of wire, comstructed! by the 
corps, ai are conmniected hy military 
rer Wi) ies, There are now in operation 1 it 
the islands g,onu miles of wire and poo 
ities of cable. 

These maps may be obtained by re- 
sponsible persons gratis. 


HE census of India, taken March 1, 
tgat, gives the population of that 
vast country os 204,266,000, an actual 
increase of only 1.99 per cent doring 
ten years, while dnring tite. preceding 
decade the increase was 11.2 per cent, 
The population in 189) was 287, 
c17,000, but as certain tmicts are is 
iuded itt the census of igor that were 
not enumerated in t90, the net increase 
is only 4,283,009. In numbers India 
lias thts added! to her popilation less 
than one-third of what the United States 
have gained, though the former hits 
four times the population of the latter— 
an increase cf four millions as against 
thirteen millions for the Limited States, 
The reasons of this small increase 1 
the figures are two: first, the ternble 
ravages of the plugue for four COMSECH- 
tive years in the Bombay Presidency 
qivl the two great famines of 1896-"97 
and i8oy-1900, and, second, the greater 
accutacy with which the work of the 
censtis has been performed. 
The population of British Kidia has 
increased considerably, while in the 
Native States it has follen off. Hritiah 
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India now niubers 221,085,000 against 
221).266,000 in yt, aml the Native 
‘Stutes, 63,181,000) aginst 66,050,000 
in rSgt. It is yet too early to analyze 
‘the returns for the Native States, but 
there would appear to be an excessive 
decline in the birth mate. 

The folowing table gives the popula- 
tion in thonsmnds, the third column 
showing the percentigre of increase or 
decrease : 











os | - Perecit- 
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Native Sintes. 











are emt 07d) CS57 | — 24 
Hareda. . oe 2982) the | — ages 
Mysore. ameseat ie | 4.993 |) 12 
Kashinir .. -- 2,008) 2,543) + tty 
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Central India. . a 1} CoS | p— ifs 
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Marra... . ee 3) 700 | + 133 
Centril provinces. { a 71h |= fig 
Metal... ... $735) 3.806) + 15.53 
Noritwest provinces. 7a rar! -+  .aT 
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Burma ..._.......-. nici 

Total Native Stotes, 63,251 6st | — £Ay 
Total afl Colla... ... 395.266 ty, stvi+ Kas 


"No comperriscn phdad ble, 


the respect of all nations. 
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GEN. FOSTER ON 


JON. JOHN W. FOSTER haz been 
contnibutme to the Mew Fort 
frivene a series of very pointed : papers 
on the condition of Mexico of today, 
General Foster begun ‘his distinguished 
diplomatic career in 1873 a8 the Wuited 
States Minister to Mexico, where he 
Tépresetited his nation for seven years, 
Until this winler he had not revisited 
the country in the twenty years: since his 
recall. In the meantime be las been 
the United States minister to the courts 
of Russa and Spain, and held the high- 
ext diplomatic office in the United States, 
that of Secretary of State. 

listead of geographic tsolation, Mex- 
ion is new beri to the United States by 
the iron tiexof four railroads, while many 
Steamship lines ply between Vera Cruz 
ond foreign ports, Sectirity of life and 
property nowassured, The evidences: 
of progress und prosperity ane seen on 
every ban, Metco! thie tal city, 
has doubled in numbers, and jn its con 
vetiences and wealth- lorinageinys attrac 
tions may vie with the great cities of the 
continent. 

Tin tts rm telations Mexioo has 
risen to a positionof dignity and gained 
“A marked 
feature of the recent diplomatic rela- 
tiows-of Mexico has been the extension 
of thee relations to the Far East Sewv- 
em] yeirs ago a treaty of amity and 
commerce was effected with Japan, and 


missin are now maittained at the two 


capiinlsof both wovertiments: Last year 
a similar treaty of a very liberal charac- 
ter was signed at Washington by the 
Mexican Ambassador atid the Chitese 
Minister, Ey it Chinese laborers are 
admitted inte the country, and they are 
already coming, especially to the Pacific 
Const, in considerable numbers, and by, 
their lodiustrions and persistemt Habits 
ure muking themselves felt as an jimpor- 
tant element of the country." 

To the alte management of affaits by 
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President Diaz Mr, Foster attributed 
the prosperity of the country. The 
age of the President's good judgment 

s especially evicent in the present 
contidenend in the financial condition of 
the country, both official and private, 
“The revetittes which before (the elec- 
Hion of General Diay) had been barely 
€20,000,000 annually, soon douhled, 
then tretled, and within teu years tnd 
increase | more than siacfold, reaching 25 
high as §120,000,000." 

This increase made possible the abar- 
donment of the old system of taxation 
of goods pasting from state to state and 
of taxes collected at the city gates on 
all articles of COMPSHIT PEO ET Peri gy, the 
city, By this rehirction in the branches 
of taxation the national teventes have 
diminished ta $40,000,900, which is snf- 
ficient for all the current tieeds of the 
wovetnment, and yields a surpins to be 
expended for special purposes. 

‘The entire indebtedness of the Repub- 
lic amounts to about $177,175.000, borne 
by about 13,§70,000 souls, Mexico's 
debt Arr eopcfu is thos only $13, while 
that of Canna js $71. 


EXPLORATION DURING VIC- 
TORIA'S REIGN 


PERUSAL of Gen, A. W; Greelv's. 


able article shows that nearly all 
the enormous odvances in geographic 
knowledge during the past 100 years 
were made during Qneen Victoria's 
reign. In 1837 Livingstone was. at- 
tending tmélical and (Greek classes in 
Glasgow, and Stanley had not been 
born, Victoria had reigned 16 veors 
before MeClitre, in 1853, attained the 
Northwest Passage, and 44 years he- 
fore Nordenskjold, in 1480, solved the 
problem of the Northeast Passage, Sir 
James Ross, Wilkes, Weddell. and 
DY Urville all won their Antarctic laurels 
within her reign, Australia was tot 
crosser] from north to south by Stuart till 
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1862, 25 vears after her accession, aml 
from, east to west by Colonel Warburtan 
till 1874,.36 years after her accession, 
Hue, the explorer af Tibet ; Punpelly 
and Richtholen, pioneers in ‘Chins, tated 
Nevelskoy, whoascenderd the Amur from 
the sen, gained their fame within Vie- 
toria’s reign. Frémont, Powel], Tmil— 
iames iWliustrious in the exploration of 
the American continent—also did thetr 
work since 1837. . 

From her accession Victoria was 
Patron of the Roval Geographical So- 
ciety, and to her encouragement are due 
trauy of the great enterprises planned 
and snecessinily carried ont by the So 
ciety. She was ready also to reward the 
work of British explorers, Jimes Ross, 
Leopold McClintock, John Franklin, 
Samuel Haker, Robert Schomburek, 
Henry MM. Staley, and others, she 
knighted in recognition of their achieve- 
ments, The Founder's Medal and the 
Patron’s Meédal, awarded annually br 
the Royal ( sengraphical Society, Were. 
etantedd by her. 


PHENOMENAL INCREASE 
POPULATION OF ITALY 


ga komt a Italy has prarc- 
ly doubled in the last twenty- 
cane Oo fate of increase thal surpasses 
that of all nations of Europe and even 
the United States, ‘This, too, not- 
withitanding the burdens of excessive 
tnxation, that would tend to diminish 
the birth rate, The last census was 
taken twenty Years ago, in 1881, amd 
showed a population of 21,000,000, 
According to the census taken early 
this vear the population now nunibers 
35,000,000. Itis-safe to estinmte the 
number of emigrants dining the twenty 
yenTs as at lesst 5,000,000, sy that 
the increase by birth tos been about 
70,000,000, lt hu taken the United 
States thirty Vears, aided by 12,006,000 


IN 


‘Homigrants, to dowble its nuatihers, 
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U. S. COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY — 


‘IFTEEN young Filipinos will 
soon he selected by civil service 
examinitions in Manila as aids in the 
Us. Coast-ond (Geodetic Survey. They 
will probaly be brought to the United 
States for a preliminary training at the 
head office in Washington before being 
assigned to active work in churting the 
riversand harbors of the islatids, They 
will he paid $720 a year,a very generous 
salary in the Piilippines, and clever 
young Filipinos will undoubtedly: be se- 
cured. The experiment, initiated by 
Dr, O. A. Tittmann, superintendent of 
the Survey, is of great importance, as it 
is the first step to interest, train, and 
identify the young Filipino in the <cien- 
tiie development of his country. 

The coast of southeastern Alnska has 
been well charted by parties of the Survey 
during the past several years, but the 
approaches to this section have retiai nes 
oninmpped. This sinimer the /ifh- 
Ponders and Afedrihwr, in charge respect- 
ively of J, J. Gilbert and FL Westdale, 
will carry survey parties to these chan, 
nels and soundings will be taken to ac- 
cnrately determine them, A larwe party 
will work fn Prince William Soutd, 
While ceveral vessels will carry other 
men Westward to tackle the difficnlt 

roblem of charting the many channels 
metween the Fox (slandsof the Aleutian 
arthipeloco. 


GLACIAL ACTION IN AUS- 


HE evidences of glacial action in 
Austratia during Permo-Carbon- 
Heros times are discussed by Pro 
lessor Peneck in the eclischrifl of the 
Berlin Gessellechaft fir Enikunde, arid 
compared with traces of simi) tnaeots 
action in [india aml South Africn, The 
hypothesis of « shifting of the South 
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Pole to a central point on the tropic of 
Capricorm, in longitude 86° E., does 
not satisfactorily accatint for the gealog- 
ical facts and the existence of glacial 
conditions over such mn enormous aren. 
Professor Penck is quoted in Vafure as 
saying tha! the appearances ascribed to 
ice action present in each case certain 
features not characteristic of ordinary 
glacial deposite: the deposits are stratt- 
fred and € @ pebbles are taceted in the 
manner first described by Wynne. He 
further observes that the Gondwanu 
beds, always closely associated with 
these boulder deposits, have Intely been 
found tn the Argentine: Republic, ond 
he compares the bedding anid Ts 
with conditions induced by + 
observed in the Nagelfinh and i : 
tain jJocalities near Vienna, While 
many of the observed facts appear to 
indicate glacial action, still he thinks 
that these special points demand in- 
veslipabion. 





THE NORTHWEST BOUNDARY 


y I is well known that the boundary 
A between the Hritish possessions in 

North Anieriea ond the lnited States, 
front the Lake of the Words west wall 
to the Pacific Ocean, was long a matter 
of diapnie. Every ong knows, too, that 
after the coutroveray hod given rise lo 
threats of war the goth parallel was 
ayreed mpon by both cuvernments as the 
dividing line, Sea, as represented upon 
the map, the whole question. seems set- 
Hed. Nevertheless there are many per- 
somé along this line to whom nithing 
indicates whether they are living in the 
territory of the King or of the Union. 
Driting 1872-76 a joint commission 
erected 385 boundary montiments along 
the line about two miles apart, but they 
hardly proceeded farther west than the 
Rocky Mountains, and left the 410 miles 
between the toontains ond the Strait of 
Georgia almost unmarked. ‘To survey 
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and mark ont this for morthwest bound- 
ary an expedition is now heing organ- 
ized by the Geological Survey, at the 
ditection of the State Department. [t 
is probable that the Canadian anthori- 
ties will codperate with the Americans 
in definitely indicating the exact bound- 
ary. Much of this region is still with- 
out romls and trails, The work will 
be difficult, as it must he prosecuted in 
art through the willest region of the 
Rockies and Cascades, where tn passable 
streams and lofty clifis make direet ad- 
yanee impossible. The necessary sur- 
veys will require three or four years: 
After the work is completed it must 
he approved by a treaty between the 
British and Amencan governments, de- 
scribing fu detail the location of this 
part of the northwest boundary and the 
monuments by which it ts indicated, 
Mr. &. C. Barnard, the well-known 


topegrapher of the U. 3S. Geological 


Survey, will rin the line, in coéperation 
with Mr. CC. H. Sinclair, of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Mesars, Railey 
Willis, F. L. Ransom, and G. 0. Smith 
uccompany the party as geologists to 
study the geology of the country in the 
vicinity of the dividing line. 


SUSPENSION RAILROAD IN 


A SUSPENSION midlroad of novel 

\ construction has recently been 
opened at Elberfeld,in Germany. It 
is about eight miles in length and rans 
through the towns of Barmen anid El- 
berfeld, following the course of the river 
Wupper. The wp-and-down lines have 
only a-single rail apléce, supported by 
un iton framework of a kind hitherto 
timknown in railroad engineering, Each 
car hangs from two supports 25 feet 
apart, fitted with doulle wheels, which 
roniupon theoverhead rail. These sup- 
ports are so shaped that it is believed 
to be impossible for them ta leave the 
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line, even though an axle or a wheel 
should break. | 
The motive power is electricity, sip- 
plied by a wire attached to the rail. 
Each pair of wheels is operated by an 


electric motor controlled by a motorman 


inthe front car. ‘The railroad is the in- 
vention of the Inte Herr Engene Langer, 
of Cologne, who died ip 1895. The 
chief advantage claimed 14 cheapness of 
construction, for the line can be foult 
over public roads and rivers, where to 
ground need he purchased. 





CAPE TO CAIRO 


L 7ORK is progressing on the tele- 
Y eraph lite from Cairo to the 

Cape, althongh titthe has been heard 
about it of lute, owing to the war in 
South Africa and the great distance 
from civilization the engineers have 
penetrated. The line of polesand wire 
now streiches 4,000 miles up from the 
Cape toa point so miles north of the 
town of Kasanga, on the shore of Tan- 
ganyvika, in German East Africa. Only 
1200 miles remain between Kasangs 
and the southern end of the Egypttan 
telegraph line. This last link will be 
traversed more easily, os the apparatis 
antl supplies can be bronght by water 
instead of by mative porters, Porters 
have to be continually enguged, as the 
ment reltise to go more than a few hun- 
drod milés from their hiames, Horses, 
mules; and cattle cannot be employed, 
as they cannot survive the bite of the 
taetse fly, 

The country. just traversed between 
Lake Tanganyikeand Salisbury is the 
hardest bit of grotind to be met with, 
for it is motintuinons, heavily wooded, 
ani malanous: Mr. E, 3. Grogan, the 
explorer, reports having seen engineers 
supervising the work from litters while 
racked! with fever and the thermometer 
ability? at wo”. | 

The rinderpest and the war with the 
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Mataheles which followed also delayed 
the work, The Matabeles muistnier- 
stood the white nian's motive in killing 
their apparentiy well cattle, but which 
were reilly infected with the disease, 
ood in revenge tore dawn miles of tele- 
graph poles and melted his wire into 
bullets, which they fired back at him. 
In this war $200,000 worth of the com- 
pany’s supplies were destroyed. 

hey have had less trouble than was 
expected from wild animals; semetinies, 
bo he stire cle i jay have knocked down 
the poles, and once u lion helped himself 
to several natives before be was kilbed. 





VAST -svstem of submarine cables 
| ia being projected by Germany. 
In October, tgoo, a line wae opened 
commecting Kinochun with Chifo, and 
the southern end is now being rapkily 
extended to Shangha:r and Canton. 
Later a branch cable will be Inid from 
Kisochan to Nigasaki to commect with 
the American Pacife cable, which ts des- 
titted to be soon constructed, while the 
main cable will be continued to Manila, 
Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinea, and the 
Caroline Islands. From the Azores a 
line will be nid southward to the Cape 
Verde Islands, thence down the Atlantic 
to the South Aerican continent to 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Montevideo. 
Cn the other side of the Atlhontic a 
German eqnhlé will unite Moroech, 
Guinea, the Kameruns, and German 
Southwest Aftica. When the construc- 
tion of the system has been completed, 
the German Emperor will be able to 
communicate with his possessions in 
every quarter of the world independent 
of English lines. His messages will 
eréss the Pacific and American oonti- 
nenton American cables and the At- 
lantic on the German New York-Azores- 
Hinder ling, completed last vear. 
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GREAT BRITAIN IN THE 
YVANGTZE VALLEY 


QTHING. is more noticeable than 
) the decay of British influence in 
southern China during the Inst five years, 
It is not merely that Hritieh infinence 
has declined, but that the influence of 
other powers has largely Severe a in 
a region supposed to be distinctively the 
British sphere. Says the Shanghai cor- 
respondent-of the fies in a recent het- 
ter: '' The Vangtee is steadily growing 
less anid less English and more and more 
international," He fortifies this state- 
ment by discouraging facts ebaerved in 
Shanghai aml Hankan, ‘the key of the 
Upper Vangtze,"" Hesays: “ The one 
advantage we still possess over the other 
powers inthe VYangtee Valley is the con- 
fidence and good will of the better clashes 
amon the peoples and officials of central 
Chita. ”** Bat be concludes: “* Hritish 
influence in the Vangtze Valley, asin the 
testof China,is, relatively to that of other 
nations, nolan increasing Dut a steadily 
and mpidly diminishing quantity." 





Sir Archibald Getkie, who retired in 
March from the hewl, of the British 
Geological Survey, wits born tm Rdin- 
burgh sixty-six yearsago, His whole 
life has been spent in geologic work. 
When barely thirty be was appointed 
Director of the Scottish Geological Sur- 
vey, and later held the chair of geology 
in Edinburgh University. In résr he 
was chosen Director General of the Geo 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom, 
and ten years later was knighted in Ap 
preciotion of his work. James Geikie, 
whose name is perhaps better known 1 in 
America, § the younger brother of Sir 
Archibald. J.J, Harris Teull, the well- 
known writer on geological subjects, has 
succeeded Sir Archibald Getkie as Dh- 
rector General of the Hritish Geological 
Survev. 


-” 
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eiigciaas Bontlie expos: 
tions leaves Tries in May for # filtee 





months’ voyage. around the world. . It 





is deemed imipra for more that 
one ship to take part in the enterprise, 

as te trip isan wo Alpi New Vork, 

San Francisco, Yokohama, Shanghat, 

Singapore, Batavia, Caleutta, Maiiras, 
Aden, and Suez will be visited. Finns 
that send exhibits are charged $1,000 
for each person nnd S200 for every cubic 
meter of space or per ton weight. 


U, S. Weather Bureau.— After July of 
this year the number of forecast districts 
af the U.S. Weather Burean will be 
increased hy the addition of Boston, Gal- 

veston, and Denver as centers of new 
districts, The Citited States Is now di- 
vided into four districts, cach with a 
center, at whith the forecast for that 
particular district is made, These cen: 

ters are San Francisco, ltortland, Oregon, 
Chicago, and Washington, By the di- 

vision into stmaller districts greater efh- 
ciency: will he attained. 





An Earthquake Occurred in Spain on. 


Febritary 16, which did considerable 
damage in Grazalema, a town of 10,000 
inhabitants situated 4 ing hilly district of 
the province of Cadiz, about yo kilome- 
ters, nearly due north, from Gibraltar. 
Several large buildings, fnetories, aid 
nulls, as well asthe church of St. Joseph, 
were severely jupired. Senor Augusto 
Arcimis, writing to Nefwre from the 
Central Meteorological Lustitute of Mail- 
tid, says that the body of water that 
provided motive power for the ma- 
chinery in ote of the factories has dis 


appeared. 


British Yukon Telegraph.—It bas been 
stated with apparent certainty that the 
two British parties constructing the tete- 
graph line from Quesuelle to Atlin, who 
are working toward ench other, the first 
from Quesnelle riorthward and the sec- 
ond from Atlin southward, at the half- 
war pint, instead of mecting, found 


themselves on opposite sides of an im- 


passable tmovttttain tinge, sixty miles 
across, Atlin connects with the United 
States lines whiting Cape Nome, Daw- 
son, and the: military posts of Alasks, 
while from Quesnelle wires run to the 
great continental systems. 


In Jamaica an African Language is 
“till spoken among the Maroans, the 
descendants of wild negries who escapid 
from Slavery doring the carly days of 
the slave trvfle. According to Maj. 


J. W. Powell, of the Bureau of Amer- 


ican Bthnology , this langnage belongs 
tothe Kongo region. The Maroons of 
Januics seem to be ino barbarous of 
setnicivilized condition, resembling: in 
this respect our North American In- 
dians, and, like the Amerinds, they are 
canine! to téervations, when they 
still preserve: tiany nf the ctistoms and 
traditions of their savage ancestors, 


The Recent Census of Vienna shows 
that to Austria, fs in Corrmaniy, there 
is taking place a very Tapid increase in 
icity populations, due in large pert ‘te 
immigration from: the rumal districts, 
Vienna has mow ¢,635,657 itihaliiants, 
and has increased in population during 
the past ten years 2i.9 percent. Vieni 
now minks fourth among the Kuropesn 
capitals, London, Paris, and Berlin ex- 
ceeding her. London and, Berlin are 
inerensing at a faster rate. Of Amer- 
ican cities, New York and Chicago iut- 
rank Vienna im nimbers, and exch is 
increasing more rapidly—New York 
47.8 per cent, and Chicago §4.4 ‘per 
cent, in ten years, 


The U.S. Board on Geographic Names 
held no meeting during March, By act 
ef Congress a second, edition is being 
printed of the voltime containing all the 
decisions of the Board up to January r, 
oo. Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained by ae to Marcus Baker, 
secretary of the Board, 1, 5. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. . 
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Newest England. By Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, Tiustrated. Svoa,, pp. g57- 
New York; Doubleday and Page. 
Mr. Lioyd ably trees the devel- 

opment of these forces in New Zes- 
land which have given pensions to 
the old and have made government 
monopolies of life and accident t- 
surance, and also of railways and tele- 
traphs. He describes the government 
and people as “‘the least had this side 
a Mara’'—/. ¢., they are not perfect, 
hint mo others ate as pood. The rela- 
hively enormons public debt, B5on for 
each man, won, or chill, a per aypita 
debt which in this country would amount 
to twiniv-twe billion dollars, antl the 
consequently decreasing birth rate are 
two grave facts which Mr. Lilovd over- 
looks, 


An Old Indian Village. Py Johan 
August Udden, Angustana Library 
Publications, No. 2. Rock Island, 
Tilitiois, : 1 gen. 

Althongh the author of this toter- 
esting brochure lays nv claim to special 
Skill in urehwology, his work may well 
serve as a-model to local archaeologists 
throughout the great area covered by 
the Mississippi drainage system, 

The scene of the explorations con- 
ducted by Professor Udden at intervals 
during seven years from 1881 is Paist 
Creek valley, a mile and a half south of 
Stnoky Hill River,in McPherson County, 
Kunsas; The village rémuains consisted 
et fitteen. low circular. monids from 
twenty to twenty-five feet in diameter, 
without particular ornler of arrangement 
anil covering an area of about twenty 
acres. The average height of the 
mounds is about two feet; while some 
rie only very slightly above the sur- 
face of the prairie. 

Excavation revedled axes, hammers, 





LITERATURE 


polishers, tetates, manos, flakers, pipes, 
knives, and scrapers of stone, and awls, 
hoes, beads, gouges, and other obtects 
of bone. Bones of numerous animals, 
fishes, and the wild turkey,.os well as 
the valves of fresh-water clams, were 
also found during the excavations, ind. 
cating that the former oecupants of the 
site gained a livelihood by himting as 
well as by agriculture, 

Perhaps the most interesting object tin- 
eatthed from the Paint Creek village— 
certainly the most interesting from the 
historical anc geographic points: of 
view—is the piece of c¢haity mail illns- 
trated in the volume, hut anfortunately 
shice lost. The definite origin of this 
relic of early Caucasian exploration 1% 
not known, fat as the field of Professor 
Vdden's researches was ioquestionably 
a partof the Province of Ouivira, which 
the famotis expedition of Franciseo Vas- 
quez Coronado penetrated in 1541, and 
which led to sintilar expeditions tuto the 
wine locality during the succeeding half 
century, the relic isin all ikelthood of 
Spatish origin. 

The Province of Quivira was inhabited 
in the sixteenth century by the Wichita 
Indians, whe later ocenpied anextensive 
area southward in the present Oklahonu, 
whence the name of the Wichita Motn- 
tuing and of Washita River. They were 
the only Indians of the plains who lived 
in grass houses (such as Coronado's 
chroticlers describe as having been seen 
it the Qnivim region), the Pawnees oc- 
cupying earth lodges, and other plains 

Tibes portable tipls of buffalohide. We 
may therefore assume that the Paint 
Creek village was inhabited by the corn- 
ralsing and buffalo-hunting Wichitas, as 
the relics would seem.to show, and prob- 
ably during the Coronado period, or at 
any fate during the time of one of the 
immediately sugceeding Spanish expedi- 
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tions from New Mexico, as the fragment 
af chain mail tends to prove. | 
Altogether Professor Udden's work is 
worthy of high praise. It is regrettable 
that ‘' this will be his last a4 well as his 
first paner beuring on tepice of this 
kind.”* F. W. Hormex, 


The Romance of the Earth, By A. W. 
Bickerton,  Ullustrated.. Small Svo, 
pp. 183. New York: The Macmillan 
Co,, 1900, $a.8o, 

As indicated by the title, the author 
aims to deseribe the past and present of 
the enrthin the formof astory, The idea 
and ttsexecution are capital, The awthos 
naturally has not adhered stoctly to the 
limits of knownscience, Where human 
knowledge can throw no litht, be per- 
mits himself ‘to speculate, to make 
deductions from the accepted laws. of 
nature inorder that po chapters in the 
romnonce tay be missing. The book ts 
instructive ant interesting, ail espe- 
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cially valnable to) stimulate younger 
minds to learn more of the great ‘* ro- 
mance of the earth.” 


The Philippines—The War and the 
People. By Albert G. Robinson. 
Pp. 4go7. New York. McClure, 
Phillips & Co, rgot. 

The volume consists of letters written 
by Mr Robinson to the New York Anew- 
fog Post while he was staff ‘correspond- 
ent for that journal in. the Mhilippines. 
Mr Robinson 1s tuclined to believe “that 
developitent tn the lands would be m- 
possthle without (he puitient, submissive, 
indestriots Chitwan,’ who is *' a sort 
of necessary evil.” The book contains 
much valuable infomation abowt the 
islands and their people, thongh it ts 
dowhtful if many Americans. will agree 
with the authors pro-Filipino tenden- 
cies, Specially interesting chapters are, 
‘The Moros of Mindanao ' and "The 
Moros of Sulu.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Popular Mectings.” 


Marca 7s, roor—Presthlent Graham Bell in 
the chair, Mr. Gilson Willetts delivered) an 
Unstrted address, "The Reeent Pamine in 
Todia."" 

March #5, sg0¢.—Vice-Preatdent McGee ‘in 
the chair, Mr. A, LL. Aridgmon, Secretary of 
the Teary Arctic Club, and Dr. Frederic A. 
Cook, of the Belgian Antarctic Expedition, 
delivered! Mustrited midrecses on ‘' The Two 
Bide of the Barth—Peiry anil the North 
Polo, and The Cruise of the Aelgica in the 
An beroties, * , 

Afercd 29, 290/.—President Gratiam Beli in 
the chair, Mr, Alexander Hume Pord deliv- 
ered. an illustrated ofdresa, '' The Kuilways 
aid Waterways of the Russian Empire." 


"The proceedings of the teclinical meetings 
duriie Mare will appear in the May onmber. 


March ¢, rqor.—Presient Graham fell in 
the chair, Taleott Willianw, LL. Th, de- 
livetend oan illvetrated molireda, °° Wedlern 
Asia.” 

March 12, roor.—President Graham Bell in 
the chate. Hon. Joho Rarrwit delivered an 
illustrated aililress, * Hasterti Asia—China,” 

Afarch #2, coor, —Preeident Graham Heli in 
the chair, Prof. A Moree Stepttens,of Cornell 
Cnuiversity, delivered an address, * Southern 
Asia—tIndia,"* 

Marcad od, poor, —Fresilent Graham Rell ta 
the chuir, Prof. Hiiwin A. Grosvenor, of Aim- 
berst Colle@e, deliverell an illustrated! aditress, 
Northern Asis—Siberia,” =" es 

April 2, soor-—President Graham Bell fn 
the chair, Vice-President MeGee delivere! 
an ilitstraterd) oldress, “Asia—The Crolle of 
Hutrianity."* 
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NaTIONAL GrROGRAPHIC Socrery 


Announcements. 


THE ANNTAL BRCKPTIIW OF ‘THE SCTRTY 
wil] be Weld on Friday evenmny, April ta, in 
the purtore of the Arlington hotel. Me. Pal 

Dis Chaitin will le the guest of henorol the 
Society avd will give entun reniniecences of 
his travels. 

A MEQULAM MEETING OF THER SMrEeTy 
will be held in the targe bell of the Cosmos 
Club at cight o'cluck Friilay evening, April 
iQ All members resident it Was sion 
are urged to attend, as inyportant proposed 
clare nger in ns ied ake laws, submitted atc recom 
men Boar! of Manugers, will be 
attend salle 


Object of Proposed Change in By-laws. 

The Revd of Manngers sutitmite and recon. 
thems te the Society t Ht mnendrienta 
tothe by-laws. The ropes! changes are so 
nomercus that, for the wake of mmplicity, the 
Boid offers an ettire ect af revieed by-laws 
toreplace tirewistiny by-laws Members whe 
wish to nete in detail the modifications pro- 

oan) con do so ly cooparing the draft which 

wa with the existing Lev-Lewe ast porkriitend 
He tne MAGAZING, Vol. LX, pages 414-416. 
The general tevor of the changes is set forth 
tht the followin ee Bs 

te an adhdirces read to the Board af Manayets 
June |, 1900, and printed in the Migemite for 
October. (Vol, 34. pages qor-goe), Presihent 
Hell wlvocate! various changes in thie licy 
wt the Society, for the purpose af waitin ike 
Character there truly tatioual, The ecb 
by-laws pow offered) ential one of the mice 
railical of these changes. 

Al the poe Lime re Set y Tae ata 
menihers, testing chietly fn she bang of Co- 
hirttibin, atid cemrirgpiontlty by) Bie hers, reshlitng 
chiefly in other parts o the t United States, 
‘The dees of ective members are five dollars, 
of cirrespuvlinig meuhers two dollars. Bath 
ine; achive mem ters 
huve in sdditied various other peivilepes, in- 
Sloding that of atteniling lectures. This con- 
dtuted the Society te not wetional in iis active 
meinhership, hut only theeneh: ite correspond - 
ing tembership. It is now propose! (1) bo 
merge the grades of correspond) ng feet ber 
tod active mienmiber into the sit: + gra le anf 
wemier, (2) to fixe the dues for all at. rw ee] - 
lars, tah to trent tecture courses, whether in 
Wash it ton or cleewherc, as local privileges, 
to bie for be those who are benetltedl. 

te be daws dele Maty miner 
changers | ists seem lo the Bown desiratde if 
the yeneral change in organization be adopter, 
The more important. af these are (8) the en- 
lurgemedt of the toard af Managers by the 
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omy of members not reciiing in the Die 
; (2) the crewtion of an Executive Com- 
ae forthe transaction of current buwitnes#: ; 
psahaad restoration of the fiscal your to cole. 
ce with the calendar year ; rl the otis 
alen " csinlenee Sof article IV, ‘with reference 





“the lant jo neice a ‘nitnlier of Chines tot 


eager to the geteral chan 
wrization The mere bi itof thea ore 
this mibaltation ot ue setts Tes officr of See- 
retary for the two offices of Recording Secre- 
tury anit Cormsponding Secretary. (2) the 
omiaedion of the lretient thiat the Seere- 
rot Treastrer be selected frou Lhe Board 
of Maniyers; (3) the making more pry. pat 
the rules with reapedt to a arrearage 
(4) the reduction of the quomanof the Society 
wa sti to 20; (§) the provision that official 
i Gerben thespian ee 
© Plvett t ne, 
may sige thr ‘wilt comme up for action at 
the regular meeting to be bel April 19. 


A. ], Bewny, Seorv/arr. 


Proposed By-laws. 
Awtricys L—iewe. 


The oan of this Societw is Phe MVadisnad 
(ren rapiic Soricly. 


Awticin L—Cdree, 


The object of the Society in the increase 
and diffusion of geographic knowlodpe. 


Asrictie TL—Afeatershgp. 


SecTiux (. The Society. shall consist of 
metbers and honorary rrerihers, 

Se. 2. Member shall he pereqns iiterested 
in poograpliic aience, 

See. 1. Honorary members shall he poreonis 
whe liave attinited intence by (he prone bot 
of geographic science, They aball not be 
Henibers of the corporation, wor shall they 
tite Of hell office 

Sac, a The election of members aud hon 
orury menthers shill be entrusted) to tlie Board 


ATTA ee, 

AgTICLR 1W.—Clficrs. 

SreTton t.—The administration of the Ho. 
ciety shall ata ted bie Ficuutyl hal Melua « 
yer compose of twerils-totr mem edrlit 
of whom aiall be elected by the Sobiety at 
cach atin) nereting, to serve for three veers, 
ne et) thot sneeesaore are elected. CM the 
eight members clectel at cach aerial tie t - 
Fait: tot liek Linn foot nor mire than ste wlll 


in| (er 


— 





by the Presitent, excep tea otherw 
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be residents of the Dhstrict-of Columbia, A 
majority of the votes ‘emt: shell the hs ag ik 
for election. 

Sec, 2 The Roant of 


ante all on Nall elect iptunncor 
a Treawirer acd a Secretary. 
Sut. 3. The Prendent shiall 


renile at the 
eee the Bucioty and of the Roar) of 
oF Ay ilelegate this doty, ‘The 





exittent and the Secretary whall prcapeabiing 
tery tontracta and oblivations of the Sock iY: 

Smee. Lathe abmence of the President lain 
duitica sh M1 devolve on the View-Tt 

e Tremsuror shall have charee wf 
the facie of ite sredety, utuber tlhe direction 
of the Boird of Managers, ain) shall take 
collections and disbursements aml reoder an 
annual cepart, sil his aecetints aliall he ane 
died: by w cominities of ‘the Society, oot 
metibersof the Boar, annualle and at each 
other tirties ay the Haart miny irect. 

Sec. 6. The Seervtary, lull recom) the pro. 
ceedings of tie Society and of the Boar: of 
Mat coniinet correspailence, ail make 
in anna) report 

Sic. 3. che Boer of Managers sital] . fll 
vardiejes often — thie Dew 

Sec AD core alail ecrve wulil their 
dHocreore wre Closet, 


ARTIC“ Viti ffeen. 


Sucnion 1, The Hoan! of Mauayora alioll 
welch asositial ly fru its owt nimher an Ex- 
eciiive Conintibiee. 

Sie. There aball be Matiding Cott tees 
on Pullicatioud, Commmiuinbestins, Aditiasiaia, 
Kesearch, word Finwnce, ataae chatrtnen maa? 
be mttuhern of the Roar of Manag “Thus 
comttittess «ull he appolitel intitrediately 
after the annual dtectinns mt Dee Preaddent ty 
ecrve wolil their succesegurs are (lesignated, 

See. 5 The commitives of the Society anil 
of the Hoanl of Managers shall he appointed 

rth 
vinbew ~ Preailent elusl) bee os forded ti? 
aftae of every comimitics, 


ANTICLE VWL- 





rane. 


Suction © The fecal year of the Society 
shalt Hein onthe first daw of Inuuary. 

Sic. 2. The anand! dues ciembiers steal 
te two dollars: pavalfe in Jancary, 
Pini 5 hua Pc ne -pigivaabessna cruel 

© nhenibersh critics t a Tet a 
cee Gir al Gtr al Mipthces - ‘= 

Se ¢ Members whiome luce ceniain dared 
an Marcel) o aliall be ovified by the Treasurer 
that tmless the does ure. paid within oe 
month: they will be in urteam aed not ontitied 
Ww vote tt the annual meeting, to receive the 
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imbeaatrriasy of the Sanity, or to purchase 


tte tickets ou turtihers’ tertina. leet! 
ome year iy arrears abl! after itoerttial nitiit- 
roosts ‘be eaperttat: ae havi witlelrawn frou 


Ske, 6. The funie of the Soclety muy be 
invested aot loans may be mngatiatod ia the 
intercsta of the Sectety, and any other fnan- 
cial bosvines ermine to tthe. urpenea of the 

teneetedl bye the Boar) of 





Society mney 
Afiaitasecrm. 
AnTicLeY VIL.—Merling's, 
SHeTION f,, Repolir neetings of the Sackety. 
ehall he held on aliermate Peidaee frist NO 
vember until Muay. 


Ske. a Special aieetings may | be Gedered 
rl tle poet af Managers or called hy the 


phe MAT ooreting shal) be held) 
secoul 


Bere 
ioe thee ‘tiateict ef Coleriia on the 
Friday in Jaipuary, 

See. go Twenty members shall comstitute a 
worn. 

Sec. 5. Rieger mieviligg of the Board of, 
Murkgers hall be hetdoen Che same (ayy ii 
the treelings of the Societ sane epecial 
reetinire tainty Le held a Tie call of te 
dent of on totice signed by tive cmetntery of 
the Howril: Sroeided, Theat for any of ite own 
rae EE ps tte Beaei mray stibetitite meettines 
of the. Rxxcutive Committee, 

Ste & Lectures and lectiare courses may 
le proeviited by the Roantof Managers Free 
eitiniastoon to tech lectures eliall not be a 

ative of tucmiberslitp, but tickets whl) Ie 
mati a Heinbers ot more favorable terns thin 
th Won Le 
ticmnber whip acquires! life membership qrine 








te the yearrgar shall be entithel tie fwoonl: 


iisaions to cach: lecture aril comiree, 
ANTICLE VILL —Pwdlicatag, 


The Socwty elait publish 9. quurne) or Pers 
mica) under the tithe THR NATION AT, (ne 
GWAPIM MAgAziNe#, which alall be west te all 
members of the Hy ool in arrears, anil 
rey Te pled cot nines. 


Agericiin CX. —4 nee ens. 


Thee De-Laws may be amended) ler tw 
thinks wele of the members preanit at an 


regular meeting, provisled the propel aren 






tied ly the Bowrd of Mianugeth, 
ines pr bial fee therecf biyew beeen sertet 

!' memters of the Society aot less than’ 
ie nor miore thant wiety days before the mewt- 
lie The publication af proy aerials 
ments in Tuk NATHIWAL GrocearHic MAG. 
agise shall be docmed « notice within the 
meaning of thin articlt. 
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Provided, That ciety Nile 
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To ieee SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, and SOUTHWEST. 
Through Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping n No} 
York and Washington to New Orleans, Memphis, Port 
Tampa, Jacksonville, pagton and Intermediate Points— 











ret-Class Day C , 
no tretow for the SOUTH: Teave Washlagton Dally at 105 At. yp sg ph De, i Ou iP a, 
end te.ga pom 
Thiruagh Tomnat car am the 455 Pp, Train erery Monday, Tucelay, and Friday La 
a Aticona, aid California partite, withowi change. 





Hine tw Lie Semtier fn: Wingehdiaeend Phe’ Carulizina, on) Ue Wirter Fiescrts 
af Florida, Gnif Cosi, Texas, Mexico and Califaente 
Thitect, Flicangh CarLine to ate From Teuelsirst Aahrwille ‘Pte Springs, and ether 
Western Murti Carolias polnte—"'T3TE LAND OF THE SItY."" 
 Polders, Summer and Winer Monies: elder, wie Nek etd “ASHEVILLE 
AND rae fi ar cairhgt tan write © Le 


a nen Tf, Nestern: Famer gry Agr it; Urine, ches Yet. NV 
. a WOESS, nireestdig Tawar gent. creck Mal Te @lreei.  Dabetse, “hh 
L. th TOWN, © ‘Gewerwl Agent, s-= Fiflerath treet SW; | Wartingiul i, oh. 


FH TA Assiaiank (emerral srs bl Lapin ral, Chelan 
= dhoneserrite Arietant (arta) Ls Te 
GEO. x = ALLEN, ‘Tetaat 6 Creve! ; agen, Be. tain 
mbes *H it, HARDWICK. General Passenger Agent. 





F, 3. CANNON, Thin Vie Prenat and Gener! Stanger | Wasnppacren, De, 
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“Muga, ae nnd Tahles, | 
feck Ship, Beal Etnies Finns, 
‘Archivetiora hie, 


AT BUFFALO” 


Marine ard Mining ricna, «| 





Z30RMAY & CO, 
Engravers, 


é4 FULTON STREET, 


Ane the words of an old eong. Ther 
conve intd prea. play in rgot, flor thee 
whole work) ia eaginy their, dnd of 
course the whole world will travel by 
the 


NEW YORE | 


ie Ching etch Hoffald foi every direc- 
tien. ~ These Linzs ure the Wew Yok" 
Ceetral, Mowon & Albany, Michijen 
Cintra), Lake Shor Big Four, Fite 

borg & Take Brin and Lake Brie & 
Weatery Ballaayes, 












NEW YORK. 
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asonstent ippetiiaes ake = Pose Trash 
1s, ele Hees tay 
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eld, Chemers 
Rew Terk guise patente een; ao 
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Map wide Dlugmas ede Telephame 
: pet a7 devterr. 














The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK | 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
Is the Largest Insurance Company in’ the World 


The Records of the Insurance Department of the State of New York — 
SHOW THAT The Mutual Life 


Has a Larger Premium Income - - : « ($39,000,000) 
More Insurance in Force =) “ . =. ($975,000,000) 
A Greater Amount of Assets . - - = (8295,000,000) 
A: Larger Annual Interest Income - - | - _ '(89,000,000) 
Writes More New Business - . > - ~ {($136,000,000) 


And Pays More to Policy-holders - : = {$25,000,000 .im 1896} 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 
it has paid to Policy-holderm since / 
its organization, in 1843 


ROBERT A. GRANMISS, Vice- President 


= : $497 .005.195.29 


ane ae T GILLETTE, Geserst My AE! ERICK : “ye Tresaurer 
- LLO¥D, Second Vice-Pisaidans VY MECLINTOCK, Aci 
WILLIAM |, EASTOM, F ea 


NS 


Pe racere ‘Gasae for 
Personal Comfort — 


Wea showing hosts of things for personal 
and household wses especially designed to 
render the present season comfortable and enjoy- 
- able A full line of neeessary- articles for personal 
comfort and use and a complete assortment of 
athletic and sporting goods for indoor and out- 

door (PRERSUES, 

one 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


suo & DETWILER, PRUFTEES, WADHINOTON, 1). C. 


